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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
HEMORRHAGES. 


HERE is no occasion when skilled aid is so requisite, and the 

. arrival of the doctor so impatiently awaited, as in the various 
hemorrhages. ‘These, however, unfortunately occur so suddenly 
that the required interposition of medical skill can seldom be se- 
cured in time to avert the danger or remedy the mischief, unless 
some judicious action has been immediately and previously taken. 
It is therefore the more necessary that unprofessional persons 
should be instructed what to do before the doctor comes in a case 
of sudden bleeding. 

There are two sets of blood-vessels—the arteries, which convey 
the blood from, and the veins, which retarn it 
to, the heart. The bleedin from the former y 
is far more serious than that of the latter, but 
the arteries, from their position and their struc- 
ture, are fortunately less exposed than the 
veins to danger. Arterial hemorrhage is, ac- 
cordingly, much less frequent than venous. 

Bleeding from an artery is easily recognized 
by the bright scarlet color of the blood, the 
abundance and jerkiness of the flow, and dif- 
ficulty of arresting it. Whenever it occurs, 
prompt action should be taken to stop it, for, 
unless checked, i¢ will either seriously weaken 
or soon destroy the vital power. If by any 
accident an artery of either limb is opened, a 
handkerchief, or any other bandage at hand, 
should be tied around the 
arm or leg as it may be, and 
twisted tightly by means 
of a ruler, a knife, or any 
thing of the kind within 
reach, passed beneath. ‘This 
should be allowed to re- 
main until the arrival of 
the surgeon. When the 
wounded artery belongs to 
















any other part than the limbs or extremities, the only mode of 
temporarily checking the bleeding is by compression. Bits of cork 
or cloth of any kind, it matters not what, your coat, or gown, or 
handkerchief, or any thing that can be had without delay, should 
be folded into small squares, say half a dozen in number, of differ- 
ent sizes, and then placed in succession, beginning with the small- 
est, on the bleeding orifice of the vessel, and the whole kept in 
place by a bandage. 

In addition to this local treatment care must be taken to secure 
as perfect repose as possible for the wounded person. He should 
be placed in a reclining position, and the affected limb, if it should 
be a limb, slightly raised. All excitement must be avoided, stim 
wlating food and drink carefully eschewed, the apartment kept 
h cool, and cold water applied gently to the 

dressing of the wound. 

The ordinary cases of hemorrhage are ve- 
nous, and’are seldom very dangerous. If the 
bleeding comes from a clean cut, the best 
thing to do is to sponge the wound with cold 
water and then bring its edges close together 
by means of two or three stitches, or bands 
of adhesive plaster, and cover with cloths 
moistened with cold water. If the wound 
should be irregular and the integuments torn, 
the shreds, after the part is washed, should be 
restored as far as possible to their places, and 
the whole bound down with moist compresses. 
Bleeding frum the nose is sometimes very 
profuse and obstinate. ‘The common applica- 
tion of a key, a bit of ice, 
or any thing cold to the 
back of the neck, is useful. 
If exposure to the air and 
the usual means fail to 
check the hemorrhage, it 
will be well to snuff cold 
water up the nostrils, or 
even plug them with bits 
of lint, cloth, or sponge. 
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Two of the best styptics are amidon, or spunk as 
it is called, and tannin. These should be kept 
in every household, and they may be applied 
with safety to any bleeding orifice whatsoever. 





UNDER THE SNOW-DRIFTS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Uxper the snow-drifts the blossoms ate sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, 
Down in the hush of their quiet they're keeping 
Thrills from the throstle’s wild summer-sung tune. 
Under the snow-drifts what blossoms are sleeping, 
Never to waken with sunshine or June! 
Do they dream dreams of the eyes that are weeping— 
Under the snow-drifts—by midnight and noon! 
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THOROUGH. 


* a you are called to man’s work, do not 

exact a woman's privilege—the privilege 
of inaccuracy, of weakness, ye muddle-heads. 
Submit yourselves to the rules of business as 
men do, by which alone you can make God’s 
business succeed.” ‘These are the strong words 
spoken by Florence Nightingale to her sisters 
every where. They come from one who is en- 
titled to utter them, for she has illustrated in 
her own career of usefulness the thoroughness 
of work they inculcate. 

Women are every where claiming the right 
to do a great deal of what has been exclusively 
done heretofore by men. We are not disposed 
to doubt their natural capacity for the most 
vigorous work of braiu and muscle; but they 
themselves have, ii must be confessed, by an 
acquired or affected weakness, lost, or seemed 
to lose, their original strength. We do not 
hold woman alone accountable for this real and 
this pretended feebleness. Man has had a great 
deal, probably the most, to do with this perver- 
sion of her nature. His purpose has been to 
secure a ready instrument for the gratification 
of his passions and pleasures. He has, there- 
fore, with the natural Turkish propensity of his 
sex, done his utmost to make an odalisque of 
woman, to render her as white and soft in flesh 
and unresisting of will as a Circassian slave. 
She has been thus subjected to a delicacy of 
regimen which admitted neither of that exer- 
cise of mind nor body essential to the vigorous 
development of both. 

Man is fast losing that control over woman 
which he once held and exercised like an Ori- 
ental despot. The chain which bound the fe- 
male slave is giving way, and she has but to 
rise to break it and find herself free. Is it pos- 
sible that she has no longer the power of will 
and muscle to move? 

Women accept too willingly the prevalent 
notion of their weakness, and are too ready to 
conform to it. ‘This is true of them as regards 
their physical, moral, and intellectual capacity. 
From the earliest age there is a degree of dis- 
tinction made by mothers between their male 
and female children which is not warranted by 
natural difference of sex. The boy is allowed 
and encouraged to move his limbs with a free- 
dom which from a false sense of delicacy is for- 
bidden in the girl, who is thus deprived from 
the earliest infancy of the exercise necessary 
for vigorous development, This artificial dis- 
tinction strengthens with the advance of age, 
and thus in the same family it is often observed 
that the males are vigorous and the females 
delicate, though both were born with an equal 
strength of constitution. 

This acquired weakness is carefully cherished 
by the grown-up woman, with the idea that it 
is an essential of female refinement; and she 
has as great a horror apparently of robust health 
as of a gross word. She not only abstains vol- 
untarily from that activity of body necessary 
to health, but renders herself incapable of it by 
various artificial contrivances of dress. She so 
tightens her waist, manacles her hands, pinches 
her feet, and swathes her limbs with such mani- 
fold folds of drapery that it is impossible for 
her to breathe and move as nature intended she 
should. ‘The whole motive of female costume 
is to surprise the spectator, not to advantage 
the wearer. Most of woman's dress is but the 
drapery of a statue, fit only to attitudinize, not 
to walk in, In diet and regimen, too, woman 
mostly affects a delicacy which is inconsistent 
with a vigorous digestion and sound health. 
As long as she is ashamed of a good appetite, 
and her “ gorge rises” at the plainness and 
substantiality of beef and pudding, she can not 
hope to compete in strength with man. 

A great many women are apt to remain con- 
tent with that skimming of knowledge they 
get at school, and when they leave abandon 
also their books forever. It is seldom that 
they pursue any serious study, and hardly the 
most frivolous accomplishment, to any degree 
approaching completeness. ‘They are gener- 
ally satisfied with superficiality in all things; 
and if they have a caprice for work, as may 
sometimes happen, they confine themselves to 
the borders of the vast field of labor, and do 
net fairly enter within ite precincts, Thus they 





| will twist a fringe or tease worsted into some 


fanciful and useless thing or other, mix a sake 
or confect a sweetmeat, but never learn to make 
a shirt, roast « rib of beef, or bake a loaf of 
bread, 

All women, we care not what may be their 
social position, should have a serious purpose 
in life, and pursue it thoroughly. Most of them 
will answer us, perhaps, that nature has mark- 
ed out for them such a one, and that they are 
engaged in the eager pursuit of it. This, they 
will, tell us, is marriage, and that they are do- 
ing their best to accomplish it; but, while we 
acknowledge the strenuousness of their endeav- 
ors, we would remind them that there are vast 
numbers of their sex who are destined to re- 
main single, and that those who are fortunate 
enough to become brides will require, or be the 
better for, an additional vocation. They can 
not dispense, at any rate, with being wives, and 
will probably be mothers, ‘The duties of these 
| even can only be properly fulfilled by those who 
are educated, and thoroughly too. ‘The single 
women will, if not for the satisfaction of their 
wants, for the enjoyment of life, require some 
interest beyond the resources of worsted-work 
and smiling ghastly smiles at their finger-ends, 
For those who may be dependent upon their 
own efforts for their daily bread we repeat Miss 
Nightingale’s warning: **Do not exact a wo- 
man’s privilege—the privilege of inaccuracy, 
of weakness, ye muddle-heads.” Do not waste 
your time on the outskirts of the field of labor, 
but enter it boldly, do the thing to be done, and 
| be ** Thorough.” 
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APPREHENSIVE PEOPLE. 


| Q'OME people have no future. One never 
sees any to-morrow in the eyes of the 
Lazaroni of Naples; and there are scores of 
persons who, in stolid insensibility to next week 
or next year, are of the same type of character. 
Never having outgrown the simple unconcern 
of childhood as to approaching wants and solic- 
itudes, they take the butterfly’s portion of to- 
day's sunshine and content themselves with the 
pleasures of the hour, Others have no present. 
| They turn the poet's line into literal prose: 
“Man never is, but always to be, blest;” and 
their own experience makes the fiction a real- 
ity. In this class we find some happy natures 
that are ever idealizing the future by means of 
hope, but most of them are full of forbodings 
and instinctively fond of evil surmisings. They 
are a standing rebuke to all cheerfulness, By 
look, by manner and word, they reproach all 
buoyant expectations; and to them the. light- 
heartedness of others is both a surprise and a 
torture, These are our apprehensive people. 

Such people are doubtless useful. They 
have their calling, and it was born with them. 
Like certain animals, they are forced to find 
subsistence under cover of darkness or not at 
all. Their instincts run one way. They have 
eyes to see the cloud before it is as big as a 
man’s hand. And ears have they to hear the 
faintest murmur of the storm under the distant 
horizon. They have their work, we repeat, 
and it would be a good work if it were well 
done. Society needs apprehensive people. 
Governments need them. Business needs 
them. Could they confine themselves as sen- 
tinels of the world’s great camp to the task 
of announcing the approach of real danger, 
they would be the best of everyday benefac- 
tors; and, given judgment and true feeling, 
they would be gratefully accepted as the mor- 
al barometers of life’s mysterious atmosphere. 
Unfortunately for their office they cry “ wolf” 
too often. Caution over-reaches itself, Want 
of hope is as fatal as excessive sanguineness ; 
the cold blood congeals about the brain; and 
society resists their interference with its com- 
fortable expectations. 

Of late years the number of apprehensive peo- 
ple has largely increased. They have grown 
faster than the Mormons. And they have be- 
come bolder, their tone of warning raised much 
higher so as to penetrate the public ear more 
sharply. Nor indeed can we wonder at this 
fact, since the agencies of evil are so fearfully 
unloosed. Never was there more need of a sa- 
gacious apprehension; but the misfortune is, 
that evil prophesying has become so much of a 
trade as to abate and well-nigh destroy the con- 
servative authority of genuine apprehension. 
Certain things are admirable as exceptions to 
the ordinary affairs of life. Their main value 
consists in their being occasional. Put them 
into the habitual order of the world and they 
are turned into annoyances, and not seldom 
into nuisances. Apprehension is in this class. 
No one can reasonably think that our Creator 
intended us to be always on the rack of doubt 
and fear; and as little can we imagine that the 
order and stability of society are at the mercy 
of blind contingencies. At the same time we 
must believe in retributive justice as operating 
both in the laws of the world and outside of 
them in the frequent interferences of Providence. 
Because of this fact apprehension has its set 
task. Ideally it is a divine watchman, ordained 
to catch some glimpses of coming events and to 
warn the heedless multitude. Such a work is 
impossible to the masses. It is impossible to 
any considerable number of persons, Few are 
| capable of poising their judgments between 











probabilities, and thereby foi: seeing how the 
affairs of trade, commerce, aad government 
are likely to shape themselves. Certainly, 
however, all are competent to shun the evil 
of morbid anticipation, and above all to keep 
righteously clear of that petty croaking which, 
like a raw east wind, unhinges the nerves of 
every body. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Growing Olv. 


Y DEAR SOLOMON,—Another year is 
ending as I write to you, and it is hard 

for me to believe that it is twelve months since 
I wished you the last Happy New Year. How 
they go! Howthey fly! WhenI was a youn- 
ger man a friend was one day speaking of the 
doctrine of chances. He looked at me and 
said, incidentally, ‘Now take yourself. At 
your time of life the chance is that you are cer- 
tainly good for five years at least.” It was an 
exceedingly comfortable remark ; for who, Sol- 
omon, ‘‘ this pleasing, anxious being e’er re- 
signed,” at least in expectation, without a half 
regret? I knew that my good friend’s doctrine 
of chances was a very vague affair; for the one 
in a hundred thousand who must die to keep 
the statistics straight might be the very rosy 
gentleman whom he addressed. Why shouldn't 
a brick from the chimney fall upon my head as 
I went out, and suddenly dispose of that pretty 
theory of a certain five years? I knew all this; 


| I thought of it all; but I shall not deny that it 





was very pleasant to hear, and I am inclined 
to believe that I have always considered that 
friend of mine to be a person of singularly good- 
manners. 

But I do not chance to have met any body 
this year who made any remark of that kind. 
Indeed—perhaps it was my fancy—but it seems 
to me that there was just the least tone of sur- 
prise in the New Year congratulations. ‘What, 


| you here still!” a good many of my excellent 


friends seemed to imply. But there was a 
pleased look stole over their faces afterward, as 
if they were measuring by mine their own prob- 
able duration; mentally calculating, ‘* Well, he 
must be ninety odd, and I am but sixty-two: a 
clear thirty years more, by Jove!” I shall be 
very glad if I have been of this kind of service 
to any ingenuous person, although I can not 
admit the assumption of ninety odd. I observe 
that there is a singular disposition to magnify 
& man’s age and his fortune. When a man be- 
gins, as the phrase is, to go down the hill from 
the summit of his prime, every body lends him 
a hand—or a foot—to accelerate his journey, at 
Jeast in the general estimation of progress. 
When I was sixty nobody thought me more 
than fifty, but since I went beyond that date you 
see it is perfectly easy to make me ninety odd. 

And when is that summit of the prime reach- 
ed? I protest I do not know any question so 
unsettled, Indeed the very same authorities 
differ at different times. ‘The young Rubies 
and Garnets and Diamonds, who are waltzing 
through their second season and anxiously cher- 
ishing the down upon their lips, are of opinion 
that a man is at his prime when he is thirty- 
eight or forty. Their fathers, a little smooth 
upon the top of the head and grayish at the 
thin sides, think that at fifty a man begins to 
enter upon his prime. Peter Paul Pry shouts 
cheerily that a man is a mere child until he is 
sixty, and I distinctly remember that he once 
told me that every man did his real work by the 
time he was forty. I smiled then, and I smile 
now; for I know that when young Ralph Ruby 
is forty his prime will still seem to him un- 
reached, and when his father is past sixty he 
will still feel that he is about approaching his 
prime. While the spring of youth leaps along 
the veins, whatever the Family Bible may say, 
the man still feels that he is yet ascending the 
hill. 

I suppose nothing shows our instinctive cling- 
ing to this life more than the feeling with which 
we receive an involuntary testimony to growing 
age. When I was still a young man—and I 
suppose any life-insurance company would have 
allowed it—I stepped into a shop one hot July 
day to buy a straw-hat. I bought one that 
pleased me, and as I was turning away I took 
up another hat which struck my fancy, and tried 
it on, looking rather admiringly in the glass, 
and, upon the whole, preferring it as a more 
comely and graceful hat. 

“ What is the price of this?” I asked of the 
hatter. 

* That is a dollar more than the one you have 
taken.” 

“ Ah!” said I, and I turned before the glass 
and ogled myself further. ‘‘ That’s a very pretty 
hat!” 

Now, I was surprised at the profound indif- 
ference which the hatter manifested to this plain 
chance of bettering his bargain. But while I 
was still dallying and delaying, he said, court- 
cously, but with evident sincerity : 

** Yes, that’s a very pretty hat; but the one 
you have chosen is much more suitable to a gen- 
tleman of your age.” 

That was enough, of course; I bowed re- 
signedly and walked out, and wore for the sum- 
mer the hat that was suitable to a gentleman of 
my years. I fels grateful to the hatter, for I 





remembered dear old Mrs, Frisky, who at sey- 
enty years used to wear the bonnets which her 
grand-daughters would have properly chosen. 
And I have told you, I am sure, of Peter Paul 
Pry’s cousin, a ct-devant jeune homme of **30,” who 
still retains as much as practicable of the gen- 
tleman’s costume of George the Fourth’s time. 
That hatter told me what even my glass had 
failed to tell, or at least had never been able to 
impress upon my mind, that possibly I was no 
longer the youngest of young men, That, I 
think, is the mild form which the moral of his 
remark took in my mind. Freely rendered, 
his remark meant that I was now able to walk 
alone, Wycherly looked in his glass every day, 
and yet he did not feel the daily diminution of 
youth which it revealed. But when he came 
to see the picture of Wycherly victorious, aged 
twenty-seven or thereabout, and compared it 
with the daily morning portrait of his dressing- 
room—ah! then he took to his Latin quota- 
tions, and knew that he was no longer young. 

Yet how tenderly Nature smooths the way, 
and leads us casually, as it were, into this nec- 
essary knowledge! How softly she whispers 
and hints, so that we may adjust ourselves to 
the inevitable truth! I think it was only in 
the winter following that little act of discipline 
at the hatter’s that I went to have my hair cut, 
and, as it chanced, to a new barber, who had 
been recommended to me as especially skillful. 
He was an Italian, probably a Sicilian, and 
there was a group of his countrymen smoking 
and gossiping in the shop in that pleasant way 
which is peculiar to the Italian and Frenchman, 
and I hope I shall not be derided as wanting in 
patriotism if I say that it is a way in which my 
own beloved countrymen do not excel. The 
shop was pleasant—barbers’ shops usually are ; 
it was warm, it was full of pleasant odors, and 
there was that sound of snipping, and the low 
murmur, which are always so suggestive of ease 
to those to whom what Pry calls ‘elaborate 
tonsorial manipulations” are not disagreeable. 

Iam one of those, and I seated myself in the 
spacious chair—how like, and, oh! how unlike 
to thine, my dental friend!—and the process of 
hair-cutting began. If you will promise not to 
suffer me to decline in your regard, dear Solo- 
mon, I will confess that one of my most serious 
sorrows, when with advancing years I saw my 
smooth pate gradually emerging through the 
thinning hair at the top of my head, was the 
reflection that for me the delights of that chair 
were over, and that I could no more enjoy that 
refreshing titillation of rubbing up the hair with 
those spicy unguents which we may all buy, as 
the operator earnestly advises while he mag- 
netizes us, but which no one can use as he does, 
unless we keep an accomplished French valet-— 
which was not, Solomon, in my line. There 
are many who recoil from the thought of oil or 
pomade rubbed upon the hair by the barber; 
and I remember well the time when I said, 
impressively, as I took my seat, ‘‘No oil or 
grease of any kind; only a little bay rum upon 
the hair.” But that time passed, and I decided 
that if I went to the barber's at all I would let 
him have his way and make a work of art of 
me according to his inspiration, So, upon the 
occasion of which I speak, I sat quietly while 
he rubbed and rumpled and brushed and twist- 
ed at his own sweet will. I was in a most 
pleased and placid frame of mind, and merely 
smiled gently when, in a seductive whisper, he 
began to recommend his own particular hair-re- 
storative, or pomatum, or whatever it was. As 
if to impress me more fully with the necessity 
of taking steps betimes, he said, in the proudest 
and most encouraging tone, “Sir, you have a 
fine hair—for your age, very.” Possibly that 
smile faded from my face; but I know that I 
bought a roll of his marvelous compound, not 
to encourage my hair, but in acknowledgment 
or this added hint, which Nature had so tenderly 
dropped in my ear, that I was no longer in pin- 
afores. 

Do you think it troubles me, dear Solomon? 
Oh no. ‘There is a little wincing, perhaps, at 
the unaccomplished work of which in youth we 
all dream. ‘There is the regret, possibly, that 
opportunity was lost from its very abundance. 
But a feeling of fate interposes and consoles. 
Every man does about what he can do, we say ; 
the rest of it is merely the might-have-been of 
every spiritual nature. The Judge, in Whit- 
tier’s ** Maud Muller,” looks into the glowing 
grate and thinks of the fresh and fair young 
rustic maiden in the hay-field long ago. ‘Tlie 
boor’s sad-eyed wife remembers the vision of 
the handsome horseman on the summer-day. 
Each sighs as the old embers of memory are 
stirred, and the saddest words are, It might have 
been. What might have been? His dream, or 
hers? 

No, there is this sadness which overhangs 
certain moods of age, but it is not peculiar to 
it. It touches every season. Youth has it, 
and manhood, and that vague and long-endur- 
ing prime. It is not the Indian Summer only 
that drapes its lovely days in tender mist; but 
there are days in April and in August that are 
steeped in the same soft haze. Old people, you 
will observe, Solomon, are not usually sad ; and 
how many of the most serene and beautiful of 
all the persons that I have known have been 
the old! To grow old gracefully is the rather 
affected phrase by which a comely advance in 
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life is described. Well, I wouldn't make that 
much of an ambition. To grow old gracefully 
is merely to live as you ought to, ** gently and 
humanly,” from day to day. The years pass 
away—but they carry only what we give them, 
and they leave a substitute, ‘The chilling of 
the heart is the only age. ‘The man whose af- 
fections spring as of yore; who looks upon the 
full moon with the same yearning, romantic de- 
light; who has not become hard, and selfish, 
and distrustful—he, dear Solomon, is the lucky 
fellow to whom every year is a Happy New- 
Year. Let us do as he does! 
Your ancient friend, 
An Otp Bacuetror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL TOILETTES. 


HE present revival of the styles of the last 
century is nowhere so plainly seen as in the 
fanciful ball toilettes of the winter. Many of the 
dresses now worn are copied in detail from the 
costumes of the time of Louis XV. A few years 
ago this picturesque array was only seen at mas- 
querades and fancy-dress balls. Now many la- 
dies make a careful study of old French pictures, 
and, with the assistance of a skillful seamstress, 
fushion their own evening dresses in imitation 
thereof, sure that they will be in the prevalent 
mode. As this economy is always desirable even 
in ball-dresses, we give our readers some infor- 
mation about the materials and quantity requisite 
in order to aid them in making their dresses at 

home. 

FABRICS. 


The thinnest fabrics are always most in favor 
‘for ball-dresses. ‘Tulle does not crush as easily 
as tarlatan, and, though very frail, retains its 
freshness longer. Embroidered tulle is one of 
the prettiest materials in use for tunics and over- 
skirts. ‘This is the gossamer silk tulle, so thin 
as to be scarcely perceptible, yet richly embroid- 
ered with satin floss in patterns of white lilies 
tipped with silver or blue bells with gilt stamens. 
One very effective design is acorns and dark- 
green leaves embroidered on white. ‘There is a 
vine border for this robe. ‘The price is $90 un- 
made. Plain white tulle, or illusion, such as is 
used for bridal veils, is $4 a yard. This is four 
yards wide, and does not cut so advantageously 
as the narrower width, measuring only a yard 
and a half. ‘The more substantial Lyons tulle, 
with larger meshes, is preferred for ruches and 
pleated flounces. . 

The brocaded tarlatans are in pretty designs, 
white grounds strewn with gilt wheat edged with 
black, or else long grasses or dark green leaves. 
‘These are a yard and three-fourths wide, import- 
@1 in eight yard lengths, which are sold for a 
dress or cut in half for over-skirts, The price is 
$1 50a yard. Silvered tarlatans for over-skirts 
are sold at the same price. Inexpensive dresses 
of white tarlatan are imported with the trimming 
basted on to show the design, the entire dress 
costing from $25 to $30. ‘The white skirts have 
two pleated flowers headed by bright-colored rib- 
bon ruches. ‘The tunics are silvered tulle edged 
with black lace. Others are trimmed with dou- 
ble folds of tarlatan of a delicate shade, lavender, 
maize, or violet. Embossed tarlatans, white 
stamped with gilt and silver leaves or stars are 
$1 30 a yard. Gold and silver blonde laces are 
imported for trimming the tinseled tarlatans ; but 
they must be very sparingly used, or they will 
give a tawdry theatrical appearance to the cos- 
tume. Plain tarlatan, either white or colored, 
is sold for from tifty to seventy-five cents a yard. 
It is a yard and three-quarters wide, and there 
are sixteen yards in a piece. Modistes say they 
frequently use two and even three whole pieces 
for a dress, and that it is not uncommon to use 
sixty yards of tulle in making a puffed trained 
ball-dress. W2th several skirts of tulle ruched 
and flounced to give them a light appearance, or 
with a puffed train and tunic we can readily be- 
lieve that this large amount is necessary. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Garniture of flowers is the favorite trimming 
for white tulle and tarlatan. Small sprays are 
dotted among the puffs of the skirt, and large 
clusters loop the tunic and adorn the corsage. A 
French trimming of embroidered flowers on tar- 
latan bands copies nature so perfectly that the 
flowers are mistaken for reality. A pretty pat- 
tern of moss-rose buds in Chenille is $10 a yard. 
Real blonde lace, in light, feathery designs, is 
prettier on thin materials than the thick laces 
of greater value. Ruches, puffs, and pleated 
flounces of Lyons tulle are effective trimmings 
when tastefully made. These are sometimes 
mounted on bands of foundation net, and made 
to do duty for several dresses. Satin of deep, 
rich color, either Sultan or Metternich green, 
trims white Chambery, making very showy dress- 
es. 

ELABORATE AND SIMPLE STYLES. 

The corsage of ball dresses is not so indeco- 
rously low as it was last season. The square Ra- 
phael bodice, which is most in favor, descends 
extremely low back and front, but it is filled out 
with lace and tulle puffs to a modest height. 
Plainer waists are deeply curved from the shoul- 
ders to the front, and finished with lace frills at 
the top, through which velvet ribbon is inserted 
as a drawing-string to confine it properly about 
the shoulders. Ihe round corsage with belt con- 
tinues. ‘This is usually buttoned in front, and 
made separate from the skirt, extending over the 
hips, so that the waist and skirt may not be eas- 


ily separated. The bertha of puffed tulle fas- | 


tens on the left shoulder, and is permanently at- 
tached to the corsage. ‘The sleeve is scarcely 
worthy of mention, as a narrow band or a short 
puff of an inch or two is the greatest length te 





which it attains at present. If puffed, the foun- 
dation should be stiff enough to retain its round 
shape independent of the arm. 

Trained skirts are fully half a yard shorter 
than they were worn last winter. Two yards 
from the belt to the edge of the train is an ex- 
treme length. Demi-trains, in fact, are adopted 
by many, and are certainly more sensible amidst 
the crowd and crush of the ball-room. Short 
skirts just reaching the floor are universally ad- 
mired for dancing dresses, and we hope to see 
them the rule instead of the exception before 
the season closes. ‘The most elaborate skirts 
are of tarlatan, covered with bowillonées or puffs 
of tulle put on longitudinally from the belt to 
the edge. The foundation on which the puffs 
are arranged is gored closely, and the puffs are 
sewed on each width. Feather-edged satin rib- 
ben separates the puffs. A very full ruche of the 
material borders the skirt. Over this is a tunic 
of tulle trimmed with a flounce of the same or 
of blonde lace, looped at the sides with flowers. 
On other dresses the puffs are larger, placed hori- 
zontally, and made alternately of tulle and tarla- 
tan. Flounces of tulle are pleated in double box- 
pleats and made double of the material. A very 
light appearance is given by making several skirts 
of tulle over silk, the edges of the tulle undefined 
by trimming. ‘Tulle is too thin to be effective 
as a panier puff, but is the prettiest material for 
looped over-skirts. Silk and satin paniers over 
tulle skirts are greatly in vogue. Tarlatan dress- 
es and Chambery gauze have paniers of the ma- 
terial. 

A panier of rose-colored silk made by Worth 
serves as a model. It has a large leaf-shaped 
fall in the centre of the back made of a width of 
the silk and about as wide as long. Beneath 
this are puffed leaves, two on each side, and 
broad sash ends pointed. The trimming is a 
simple pinked ruffle of the silk, Bretelles extend 
over the shoulder. Ornamental bands reaching 
from the front of the belt to the end of the panier 
are used for looping up a long skirt in the dance. 
‘The price of this garment in Paris was $75. 

Sashes of silk and satin are short and broad, 
with many loops, and are made double of the 
material, so that there is no wrong side to be 
constantly protruding itself. Belts are formed 
of narrow folds of silk, with a shell bow worn in 
front or at one side, as the fancy of the wearer 
dictates, Large pleated bows are placed at the 
back. 

The crossed-over fichus with long ends are 
still worn, but are not so fashionable as the 
square capes and small round pelerines. These 
are usually square at the neck, reaching to the 
belt, back and front. ‘They are usually made of 
blonde pressed in pe without being sewed, 
and bordered with fine blonde lace. 

Watteau tuhics of embroidered tulle, flounced 
with lace, are worn over satin and silk dresses. 
This loose, flowing drapery is very becoming to 
slender figures. It is attached to the top of low 
corsages at the back, an! to the edge of the 
Pompadour square now defined on high waists. 
It is unconfined by a belt and spreads out wide 
on the skirt to form a tunic. 

White is universally worn this winter, all white 
without an atom of color being worn by married 
ladies as well as single. Some very young la- 
dies, débutantes of the season, have adopted 
white for the winter, and will not be seen in any 
thing else at parties and balls. Many of their 
dresses, imported from Paris, are as simple as can 
possibly be devised—merely muslin, Chambery, 
or tarlatan, two skirts extremely plain and looped 
by bows or flowers, It seems we are gradually 
adopting the European custom ot reserving elab- 
orate styles for matrons, arraying youth and beauty 
in sweet simplicity without the foreign aid of or- 
nament. 

Of the smaller items of gloves, fan, and shoes, 
we can only reiterate that they must match the 
dress or its trimming in color. The Marie An- 


toinette slipper of white silk or kid may be adapt- | 


ed to many toilettes by changing the trimming, 
which is a half rosette of satin shells made in the 
manner illustrated on another page. ‘There are 
Watteau faus sold for $16, made of satin of the 
color of the dress, painted with gay devices in imi- 
tation of the artist for whom they are named. 
lhe Marie Antoinette fans are richly trimmed 
with fine lace and sticks of mother-of-pearl. 
These are expensive, costing from $40 to $75. 
The long gloves, with four or six buttons, are 
now cut with the wristlet in one piece with the 





glove proper, making them fit more neatly than | 


when sewed on, 

The high chignons for full ball-dress are entire- 
ly composed of curls, The coiffure is of flowers, 
trailing vines attached to a cluster over the fore- 
head. Powdered hair continues in favor. ‘The 
antique powder, in the Martha Washington and 
Pompadour styles, is much worn by married la- 
dies, Young ladies use blonde powder of a pale 
yellow hue to make the light hair now so fashion- 
able. A small box of this powder serves for one 
evening, and does not injure the hair as it does 
to dye it permanently. ‘The mania for fair hair 
is so great just now that brunettes have resorted 
to the expedient of twisting up their dark hair 
into as small a space as possible, and concealing 
it with a chignon side curls and front crépés of 
light hair. ‘lhis is very becoming if the com- 


plexion is good and the eyes very dark; but our | 


readers will not suppose we commend this ab- 
surdity because we chronicle it. We have patch- 
es already, and are on the way to seeing bag-wigs 
and queues. 


SPECIMEN DRESSES, 


A lovely dress, worn at the recent ball at Del- 
monico’s, was exceedingly light and pretty. ‘The 
foundation of the elaborate structure was a gored 
slip of white silk, with two yards of train, over 
which was a plain tarlatan skirt, and above this 
a wash net skirt covered with successive puffs of 
tulle and tarlatan, A pleated tulle flounee, eight 








inches wide, borders the outer skirt. Sprays of 
geranium leaves, beautifully shaded, twined to- 
gether on a gilt stem, dotted the puffs at inter- 
vals. The tunic was embroidered tulle, white 
with satin leaves tipped with gilt. Low silk cor- 
sage covered with tulle and flowers. Belt of silk 
folds and bow without sash. 

Another for a young married lady, a blonde 
complexion with brown hair, was all white. 
A silk foundation demi-train was covered with 
a tulle skirt flounced and ruched at the bottom. 
A third skirt was of the wide tulle made double, 
and looped at the side with immense knots of 
white satin. Shell satin trimming on the low 
corsage, and lilies-of-the-valley in the hair. 

A third dress is of white tarlatan, puffed from 
the waist down in two inch puffs over foundation 
net. ‘The over-skirt is tulle, held in diamond 
puffs by moss-rose buds, A similar over-skirt is 
to be worn over a light green tarlatan skirt, 
trimmed with many pleated ruffles. ‘This is for 
a fair blonde with brilliant color in lip and 
cheeks. A short bal] dress, of rose-colored blonde 
over silk, had three wide flounces and a tunic of 
silvered tulle edged with tinsel blonde lace. 
Sprays of roses tied with a silver cord looped the 
tunic, 

An elegant dress of pale blue silk has three 
flounces of white Chambery bound with blue satin. 
There are crescent-shaped tabliers on the front 
width. ‘This dress has two corsages, amply 
trimmed with point lace and a Watteau tunic of 
embroidered net flounced with wide lace. 

A dress of lemon-colored satin has an over- 
skirt of black illusion dotted with gold. A feath- 
ery fringe, of gilt and black, edged the upper 
skirt. A wide pleated flounce surrounds the 
satin dress. A white silk dress has a panier of 
white satin caught up to the belt in the back, 
and bordered with black Chantilly lace. An 
elaborate dress of mauve gros grain has a train 
at the back of white silk. A flounce of white 
appears beneath the front widths, giving the idea 
of a mauve over-dress. ‘The trimming is seven 
narrow rows of satin shells, white on the mauve 
portion of the dress, and mauve on the white. 
High corsage, white Pompadour square at the 
upper part, with mauve below. At the same 
house is a light fawn-colored silk made with one 
skirt and a deep panier puff. A wide flounce on 
the front width is graduated to a point at the 
sides. Folds of satin, headed by bright coral- 
colored velvet are continued around the skirt. 
High square corsage and Maria ‘Theresa sleeves. 
Coral jewelry. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
to Mesdames Diepen; VirroLtet; HurrstEt; 
and Donovan; and Messrs. JoHN SCHMAUDER ; 
and A. 'T Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Queen Victoria is said to have 
gard for uer son-in-law, the Prince or Prussia. 
He has been making a iong visit to the Queen at 
Windsor Castle, who, it is reported, has asked 
his advice on certain important matters now 
agitating the minds of the public men of En- 
gland. The Queen is gradually resuming her 
old way of life, and during the last few months 
has called for the services of her band, which 
for seven years past has done little else than 
draw pay. 

—Roncont, the eminent buffo of the Italian 
opera, is now teaching music in this city. It 
was for him that DonizeTTI wrote the operas 
“Maria di Rohan,” ‘ Maria Padilla,’ ‘‘ Torqua- 
to Tasso,” and ** Il Furioso.”” VERDI, MeRca- 
DANTE, CAMPANA, and BaL¥E haye also written 
operas for RONCONI. 

— Mr. Harrison ArnswortH, the father of 
the modern dreadful sensation novel, has been 
granted by the Queen a pension of £100 per an- 
num; which he didn’t need, as he is an opulent 
man, With an ample income from his terrible 
fictions. 

—Really James DE RotuscHILD had some 
ood, real good, points about him. A very mean 
man would not have done one little thing that 
he did—namely, leave by his will an annuity of 
£100 a year to every clerk who had been ten 
years in his service. 

—The Rey. Dr. JoHn Hatt had occasion, « few 
weeks since, to preach a sermon on behalf of the 
Assembly’s Board of Domestic Missions. Dur- 
ing the day after he received a note from a pri- 
vate member of the congregation, expressing a 
wish to add a3 much more as the congregation 
had given, and wishing to know the amount. 
He was informed of the amount ($4700), and 


reat re- 


-sent at once $5300 in money, not wishing even 


his check to indicate his name to any one, and 
styling that he wished to make the sum ‘* $10,000 
even.” We think this a good “‘ personal.” 

—No woman of her time had a finer percep- 
tion of desirable persons for sons-in-law than 
the late DucnEss of SUTHERLAND. One daugh- 
ter she married to the DuKE oF ARGYLE, the 
new Secretary of State for India; a second will 
be Ducaess or LernsTER; a third will be Mar- 
CHIONESS OF WESTMINSTER, and wife of the rich- 
est nobleman in the world; and a fourth (a 
grand-daughter) has been affianced to Lorp PER- 
cy, heir to the Dukedom of Northumberland. 
The Duchess was one of the most beautiful wo- 
men of her day, and she was the mother of ten 
fine children. 

—A lady of Philadelphia, who was at the re- 
cent semi- centennial anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Bonn, speaks of the 
good time enjoyed on the occasion by the cul- 
tivated people of all that region. ANCROFT 
was there, and was notably jolly. So were the 
King and Queen, and Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
who are thus described: The King, although 
about seventy years of age, is in appearance a 
much younger man, has chan | form and 
imposing person, full German face, 
is slight of figure and delicate-looking, and is 
seemingly not more than half the age of her au- 
gust spouse, dresses gayly, is not regarded as 
having very much strength of character, has the 
reputation of mixing in politics, and although 
Protestant is very favorable to the Roman Cath- 
olics. The Crown-Prince is a fine-looking fel- 
low, in stature much less than his father, al- 
though bearing a strong resemblance to him; 





he Queen , 


has a fine form, open countenance, and would 
seem to be the personification of good-nature ; 
is the son-in-law of Queen VicTorta, and al- 
ready the father of four children, and former- 
ly a student at the university. Frirz, as they 
call him, is a decided favorite with the people 
of Bonn. 

—‘*My Enemy’s Daughter,” the new Serial 
commenced in the January Number of Harper's 
Magazine, is from the pen of Justin M‘Cartuy, 
the author of the excellent novel “The Water- 
dale Neighbors,” lately published by Hanrer & 
BROTHERS. 

—The new British Cabinet is, on the whole, 
made up of rather young puer, the average 
age being only fifty years and four months. 
The test age is Lorp CLARENDON, 68; the 
smallest, the Marquis or HartTImNeToN, 35, al- 
most political babyhood, though the noble Mar- 
quis was a Cabinet Minister (such is the privi- 
lege of his rank) at a still more infantine period, 
when he was little past 30. The Prime Minister 
is not 60, and he stands third on the list as re- 
gards age, the Lonp CHANCELLOR being his sen- 
jor, as well as LorD CLARENDON; while there 
are no less than seven Cabinet Ministers in the 
decade between the ages of 35 and 45: the Duke 
or ArGYLe (45), Mr. CHICHESTER ForTEscUR 
(45), Lorp Kimpervey (42), Lorp pe Grey 
(41), Mr. CHILpers (41), Mr. GoscHEn (37), and 
the MaRQuIs OF HaRTINGTON (35). The average 
age of the outgoing Cabinet was fifty-five years 
and six months, the late Prime Minister being 
four years older than Mr. GLaDsTONE—its youn- 
gest member, Lorp Stanzey (in the office now 
filled by the oldest of the Ministers)—and the 
Cabinet only containing five members under the 
age of fifty, Lorp Cairns (49), the Duke or 
MARLBOROUGH (46), the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
(45), Mr. Warp Hunt (48), and Lorp StanLey 
(42).. The oldest members were Sir Jonn Pak- 
INGTON and the DUKE oF MonTROsE, both aged 
sixty-nine. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is Prime Minister, is fifty- 
nine, and has spent thirty-six years in Parlia- 
ment. Prrr was Prime Minister at twenty-four, 
WALPOLE at thirty-five. A clever English writ- 
er, in alluding to his elevation, says: ‘‘ Many 
have been the trials, delays, disappointments, 
thwartings, and tantalizations he has had to 
bear. It were idle flattery to say that all these 
trials of his faith and patience have been for his 
good, or for the good of his country. We own 
that we do not so read the lesson of life. We 
neither think suffering has always a sublimating 
a nor that prosperity always hardens the 
heart. The effect of both depends very much 
upon temperament and upon the time. Vexa- 
tion wastes and wears the best energies of life; 
and the finer the edge of the blade, the more 
readily it is notched and turned. How much 
svoner Mr. GLADSTONE would have reached the 
goal of his ambition had his grandmother been 
a Duchess, or had he been an eldest son, inherit- 
ing broad lands and vast investments, like the 
late Sir RoperT Peet, one need not pause to 
calculate, Sir Ropert put himself at as bigh a 
mental and moral value as the blindest of his 
flatterers; and yet he candidly confessed that 
he could never have gained the headship of his 
party but for thé rare odds which fortune gave 
him. With the solitary exception, indeed. f 
the outgoing Premier, there is no instance in our 
history, since the Revolution, of a man with 
moderate fortune and without high connections 
attaining, and being able, for even one session, 
to retain the first post in ‘Parliamentary life.” 

—Lovis DENOYER, one of the founders of the 
Charivari, and the Sitcle, an able journalist and 
charming romance writer, has just succumbed, 
after a long and painful illness. Few men among 
the litterateurs of the day will leave so many re- 
grets behind them. 

—GusTaveE Dore has sold his famous picture 
of ** The Spanish Beggars” to Joun Bonner, the 
stock-broker, of New York. The picture is one 
of the most strongly characteristic of the pecul- 
iarities of this great artist, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that an American has become the 
owner of it. It is already on its way to New 
York. 

—Prince NaPo.Eon has just been to Nahant 
to stand sponsor for the child of Maurice Sanp, 
the son of the great Georae, otherwise Madame 
DUDEVANT. 

—FLorow, the musical composer, would make 
an average Mormon. He was lately divorced 
from his sixth wife in order to marry her sister. 

—The widow of the Duke pE Morny, who 
has recently become the wife of the opulent 
DvuKE DE SEsTO, has sold a portion of the jewels 
given to her by her first husband. The prices 
realized were very high—much beyond what had 
been originally paid for them. The total pro- 
ceeds amounted to about $110,000. Some sur- 
prise was expressed that the lady should not 
keep these ornaments, when she had just mar- 
ried a wealthy Spanish Duke; but it is said that 
her late husband desired, in his will, that she 
should “ realize’ on that particular property. 

—To show how far a man can travel, what he 
can do, how long he can live, and how he can 
live on $181, greenbacks, a Mr. Keeer, of To- 
ledo, states that he started from that city, got a 
free ride to New York, bought a steerage ticket 
for London, got a glimpse of the World’s Fair 
in the great city, saw the Emperor’s féte in Paris, 
and at last arrived in Heidelberg, where he 
took lodgings in a sky-parlor at a rent of two 
gulden or eighty cents a month. Here he pur- 
sued his studies at the university, and sustained 
a decently comfortable existence upon breakfast 
at four kreutzers, or three cents apiece, dinners 
that cost eight cents, and suppers that came to 
four cents foreach one. Being a graduate of an 
American college, his tuition fees at the univers- 
ity were $10 the half-year. He traveled over 
Germany in the disguise of a tradesman’s ap- 

rentice, which secured him good fare at the 
owest possible cost. Three times he was re- 
duced to nearly his last sou, and three times he 
was saved by remittances from newspapers, to 
which he had sent contributions. One morning 
he found himself on the Pont Neuf, in Paris, 
when he had not a centime to bless himself with, 
and had eaten — the day before, and was 
saved from suicide on y by falling in with an un- 
fortunate girl, who had reached the spot intent 
upon her own destruction. He made the tour 
triumphantly. And now he is at home, and 
should have a medal, or an office, or something 
as a testimonial from the economical Yankees 
he so ably represented. 

—AnNA DICKINSON, in reply to the hateful re 
mark that people call her a ‘‘man-hater,’’ ck 


murely says, that ‘it depends upon the man. 
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Two Necklaces of Velvet Ribbon and Beads. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give sections of necklaces which are made of velvet ribbon 
and large and small crystal beads. In Fig. 1 the flowers are worked in 
satin stitch with very small beads and veinings of gold thread. The 
fringe which imitates stamens is of crystal beads. 

Fig. 2.—The upper part of this necklace is made of three rows of cut 
crystal beads, which are sewed on the velvet ribbon. This is completed 
by a grelot fringe of little crystal beads and large cut crystal beads. 


Pocket Fan with Point Russe 
Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 53. 

‘THis pretty fan can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket. ‘The upper pleat- 
ed part is of white silk with point 
russe embroidery of fine black silk. 
It is drawn into the handle by a cord. 
The handle is made of a pasteboard 
cylinder an inch in diameter and 
covered with silk. Fig. 1 shows the 
fan opened ; Fig. 2 shows it shut with 


Ball Slipper with Trimmings. 

Tue bows and rosettes here given are designed as trimming for even- 
ing slippers. ‘They are made of silk, satin, or velvet ribbon of the color 
of the shoe. 

Fig. 1 is a white satin ball slipper. The trimming consists of white 
satin points, which are arranged on a foundation of which Fig. 51, Sup- 
plement, gives the pattern. Each point requires a piece an inch and a 
half or two inches square. First double this, and then make a triangle 
by turning down the corners. The edge of the foundation is trimmed 
with standing points headed with a 
satin fold. 

Fig. 2.—This bow is of lilac satin 
ribbon half an inch wide. The loops 
on each side of the knot are each an 
inch long, and the ends two inches 
long. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Bow of green rib- 
bon. This bow is made of single leaf- 
like pieces made of ribbon an inch in 
width. Each of the three middle 
leaves requires a piece of ribbon seven 
inches long, and each of the others a 
piece six inches long. Begin in the 
middle of a piece, and pleat in the 






























Fig. 6.—Wnutre Satix Bow. 


For pattern see Sup-  , 
plement, No. XXUI., 


ig. 


Fig. 7.—Lear ror WuITE 
Satin Bow.—Fv i Size. 














Fig. 1.—Wurre Satin Bact Sirprer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 51. 






Fig. 4.—Lear vor Green Risson Bow. 
Puiu Size. 
in the handle. ‘The silk part for 
a fan of this kind must be twenty- 
eight inches long and five inches 
wide. Embroider in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and 
fold it up evenly, each fold being 
a quarter of an inch wide. To 
the middle fold glue a pasteboard 
strip, which is four and three- 
quarter inches long and _ three- 
eighths of an inch wide, and is 
doubled at half its width. To 
this piece of pasteboard a white 
silk cord must previously have 
been glued, in such a manner that 
the upper end extends an inch and the under end twelve inches be- 
yond the edges. Cover the pasteboard by fastening together the 
edges of the middle fold. Now fasten the folds together with a 
few stitches, and press them with a flat-iron so that they shall not 
lose the proper position when drawing them in and out of the han- 
die. Sew the folds firmly together on one end, and wind it with a 
thread in the manner shown by Fig. 3. Fasten in with this at the 
same time a piece of ribbon a fifth of an inch wide and five inches 
long, in the manner shown by the illustration, The ribbon and 


manner shown by Fig. 4, which gives a full- 
sized leaf, ‘The leaves are arranged on a 
stiff foundation. - . 

Fig. 5.—Bow of pink satin ribbon. Each Qala 
half of this bow consists of two fan-shaped 
pleated parts of wide and narrow red satin 
pointed on the edges. The under piece is 
two inches wide and four inches long, while 
the over piece is the same length, but only an 
inch and a quarter wide. It is fastened to- 
gether in the middle by means cf three large 
crystal beads. 

Fig. 6.-—This bow is made of white satin 
ribbon half an inch in width. For each leaf 
of the bow take a piece of ribbon four inches For pattern see Supplement, 
long, which must be pleated in the manner No. XXIL., Figs. 52 and 53. 
shown by Fig. 7, which gives a full-sized leaf. 

The pieces must be arranged on a foundation 
eut from Fig. 54, Supplement. The centre is finished with 
crystal beads. 

Fig. 8.—Star-shaped rosette of blue satin ribbon an inch in 
width, It is pleated by reference to Fig. 52, Supplement. First 
lay it over along the dotted line, after which double it again 
along the straight line, so that the last covers the first and it 


g Fig. 9.—Linac Satis Bow 
Fig. 8.—Bive Satin Star 


Rosette. 


Wuite Casumere Opera Tauma. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LX., Figs. 25* and 25°. 





Wurte Cashmere Orera Tans. Overs TALMA witH Hoop ror Exvperty Lavy. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3 and 4. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 
takes the form of Fig. 43, which shows a section of the pleated 
ribbon. Arrange the pleated ribbon in a rosette by joining all 
the points designated by a, and sewing together the ends of the 
ribbon. The centre is filled with crystal beads. f 

Fig. 9.-—Rosette of lilac satin ribbon an inch in width. Lay 
one side of the ribbon in close box-pleats, which must lap some- 
what over each other in order to form the rosette. ‘I'rim the centre 
with a bow and ends of ribbon three-fourths of an inch in width. 


cord must be drawn through a pasteboard cylinder covered with 
silk, which must be about a fourth of an inch shorter than the 
cylinder which forms the handle, and of such circumference that it 
can easily be shoved in and out of the handle cylinder. Fasten the 
under end of the ribbon on the point of cylinder 1, which is desig- 
nated by a. Now open the,fan in the manner shown by Fig. 3, 
sew on the half-inch long ribbons designated by 6 and c, and fasten 
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them on the upper end of cylinder 2 according to the corresponding 
letters, in order to do which the fan and reed 1 must be drawn into 
the handle. Conceal the stitches with a bead ring. Run the under 
end of the cord through a bead cover, which is made of beads strung 
on wire, form of these a flat circular surface the diameter of which 
corresponds to the handle, and finish with an edge a quarter of an 
inch high. Wind the strung beads round and round, and fasten 
them with a wire or a thread. Fasten this on the under end of the 
handle, and finish the ends of the cord with little tassels. 
















its development and propagation are costly. It grows wild in 
perfection, but does not lend itself kindly to stove and green- 
house treatment. With great care and much skill, eareful nur- 
ture and ingenious arts and appliances, it may be kept a little 
beyond the usual period ; but it deteriorates, and, as I have said, 
the process of preservation entails a great outlay of money; in 
fact, it isn’t worth the experiment. Fortunes have been spent in 
the firm conviction that it is; but all experience goes to the 
contrary. 4 
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Its crowning charm, 
that of beauty, for 
instance, offers itself 
as freely, as gratui- 
tously, as wild honey- 
suckle. It seems a 
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the charm of it, as 
she can not forget, lay in its color; and as this approximated to that 
of her Whitby bracelets rather than that of her gravy-spoons, is it so 


delicious, and how cheap! Its wild, high spirits owe nothing to stim- 
ulants; its capacity for enjoyment does not even cost the trouble of 
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concealing that it is assumed. The ap- 


petite of youth is certainly large; but it 
does not discriminate, and so is easily 
satisfied. A luncheon of pippins con- 
tents it. Even the restlessness and de- 
sire of change common to the young 
entail nothing more serious than occa- 
sional fatigue, whereas the same symp- 
toms would be ruinous in advanced dife, 
when the specific is keeping one’s carriage. 
Remarkable, however, as the cheapness of 
youth is, it follows the rule of many other of 
the good things of life. Like pines, salmon, 
strawberries, and green peas, it is only cheap when 
quite in season. Directly it gets a little ‘‘ late” 
up goes the price. If you will have asparagus with 7 
your Christmas beef b 
you must pay for it, 
and so it is found by 
experience that late 
youth is exceedingly 
costly. The later, 
of course the more 
extravagant in price. 
Unlike many of Na- 
ture’s beautiful prod- 
ucts, youth is not 
easily preserved, and 
all artificial aids to 


very, very weak if she takes a vivid 
interest in a certain well-known prop- 
erty of nitrate of silver? So with 
Tom Pastern’s beautiful teeth, knock- 
ed down his throat in a elub-riot years 
ago; well, you wouldn’t have a man 
going about with a mouth toothless as 
the Cave of Adullam? So, again, 
with my cousin Deborah, who as a 
girl won all hearts by her superb col- 
or, imperfectly indicated by a bronze streak 
on the si/houette hanging over the mantle- 
piece, cut thirty years ago. That ‘‘ color like 
a rose” is now like a rose in a book; but there is 
carmine in Gilead, and—que vou/ez-vous ?—Deb- 
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orah still blooms. 

These souvenirs of 
youth are an inevitable 
item in what constitutes 
the costliness of age. 
But there is assuredly 
no need of extras to 
swell the total; it is 
sure to be respectable 
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double tolls.” It is . 
easy for your young 
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eighteen—to accept a handful of raisins and a 
penny-loaf as a meal; but your philosopher of 
sixty will be a party to no such tampering with 
his appetite. 
has come to realize the poetry of feeding. A 
spoonful of disque or clear turtle is to him as an 
extract from a choice author. A seasonable 
luxury awakens in him pleasurable sensations 
akin to those excited by a flash of wit or a hu- 
morous sally; and in the enjoyment of a rare 
plat—the work of a master—he appreciates the 
generous impulses which sometimes moved the 
Roman to reward the inventor of a dish not only 
with his freedom but with the gift of a province. 
These things, once luxuries, have become neces- 
sities ; once little regarded, they are now of the 
last importance. 

It is only in the nature of things that age 
should crave cherishing, and jealously guard its 
comforts ; the weakening of the vital forces must 
be compensated for. Hence fastidiousness in all 
that concerns the table, gradually extending to 
other things; for fastidiousness is the foible of 
age. In the cultivated mind it shows itself in 
the choice of authors. It is after his prime that 
a man delights in ‘‘tall” copies of his favorites— 
in Elzevirs in faultless bindings. Youth devours 
books; blunt type, coarse paper, tattered bind- 
ing, all’s one; it is age that reads, that discrim- 
inates, that regards an author's manner as dis- 
tinct from his matter, and grows curious in edi- 
tions. So, in the other sex, that indication of 
maturity, the passion for china and lace, develops 
itself late. Girls are rarely given to the worship 
of tea-cups. Furniture has a feeble hold on their 
sympathies ; even jewelry dazzles rather than en- 
chants. Diamonds are among the compensations 
of age, just as point d Alengon may be regarded 
as an anodyne for departing charms. But, apart 
from the claims of taste and the demands of an 
ever-growing fastidiousness, the real necessities 
of life increase with its prolongation, and in pro- 
portion to its infirmities, which come thronging 
along, ‘‘ terrible as an army with banners.” The 
statists tell us that, after forty, one’s liability to 
sickness increases at a prodigious rate. Age is 
the season of ailments, and the frequent failure 
of health is alone sufficient to ‘‘make calamity,” 
and even more than calamity, ‘‘ of so long life.” 
At all events, it adds hugely to the costliness of 
age; for if sickness were a luxury instead of a 
misfortune it could not be more expensive. 





A NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN CHINA. 
Br SUNGTIE. 

N the last day of the year a.p. 1866, I, with 

other unfortunates, was imprisoned in quar- 
antine, on board a shameful old hulk, the Parana, 
anchored off the Motherbank, near the Isle of 
Wight. My purpose is not here to give any ac- 
count of the causes that led to this unpleasant 
detention, or to the excellent arrangements for 
our perfect discomfort that were made by the 
English quarantine authorities — suffice it, we 
were in this position on that eventful night, and 
assembled round the stove in the after-saloon was 
a motley group consisting of Americans, En- 
glish, French, Germans, Spaniards, and West 
Indians; in fact, we had a delegate, as it were, 
fiom almost every civilized nation. Our cos- 
tumes were varied and eccentric, as, in addition 
to our winter clothing, we had each wrapped 
ourselves in one or more I was par- 
ticularly amused with one old West Indian col- 
ored nurse. Durin; noviimy be had secured part 
of an old sail; in this she, in the evening, curled 
herself up, and was coiled down behind her mis- 
tress’s chair, the only sign of life she gave being, 
when almost su’ to tortoise-like put out 
her head from under the sail, stretch her with- 
ered neck, gape, open and shut her eyes slowly, 
and then withdraw under cover again. 

On this eventful evening, far away from those 
I held most dear, to drive away my miserable 
thoughts, I joined a party who were relating their 
adventures. One of the stories I heard was so 
amusing that I will give it as nearly as I can in 
the manner it was related. ‘The speaker was an 
American—a frank, honest-faced sailor; he at 
= plunged into his story, which was as fol- 
OWS : 

I ain’t going to tell you a long yarn about 
whales, or any thing of that sort, but of a little 
adventure in which I was engaged a few years 
ago in China. Our ships on the East Indian 
station had been ordered to Canton to watch the 





of you British and (looking at the repre- 
sentatives of either nation sitting round) that we 
had to fight it out on our own not that we 


wanted to fight the Chinese much; but whenever 
they got mad with the other outsi as the 
called your folks, would go in bli all 
round, and we now then felt their fury. 

We had pretty good times of it in the old ship, 
first in Hong-Kong and then up the Canton Riv- 
er—in the latter place we remained for over four 
months, and it was ten years ago this even- 
ing when the adventure [ am going to oc- 
curred to us. We had lost a boat a few days 
before, it having been stolen from our swinging- 
booms; but the worst part of it was they had 
carried off in it one of our men, a New York- 
er, named Seth Houston, and, in spite of our en- 
— we could not find out what had become 

im. 


and as lively as a New 


mers is. We concluded he had been 
overpow: and killed, and many were our re- 


He must dine, and dine well; he | 





ten in our preparations for our New-Year's feast. 
Some kind American friends in Hong-Kong had 
furnished us with a quantity of good things, such 
as turkeys, etc., and about two bells in the sec- 
ond dog-watch I found myself deep in the mys- 
tery of feather-clearing. t imagine it was a 
very fine, fat bird—by no means; his life must 
have been a weary pilgrimage after corn. I cal- 
culate he was satel on all a Chinese family could 
not eat, consequently all the fat on him was 
poisonous. I had just called out to the carpen- 
ter for a pair of pincers to pull out some of the 
aged quills from the end of the critter’s wings, 
when the pipe went to man-and-arm boats. I 
soon found myself in one of our cutters proceed- 
ing slowly down the river, under the pilotage of 
A-Kow, our ship’s compradore, who had brought 
on board this information to our commander: 
‘* High-yaw-pilatee (pirate) hab catchee one pee- 
cee man, same Melican salloa man—hab 
catchee him cut um in ee—high yaw—cum 
chop-chop he for dam.” By this our skipper 
learned that our shipmate was taken by pirates, 
and they were about to saw him in halves, if we 
did not hurry up and prevent it. 

We landed about a mile above where our ship 
was anchored, and as A~Kow had not bargained 
for a land expedition, we had considerable trou- 
ble to induce him to pilot us to the village he had 
mentioned. ‘‘Mi no wantchee go—no sabbee 
placee,” he said; ‘‘ no for go sabbee what placee 
pilat catchee.” On being asked how he knew all 
about it he replied, ‘‘Une smallee peecee boy 
come catchee tellee mi.” He, after all, it seems, 
had only received this news from a boy. We 
knew, however, that his knowledge of the coun- 
try was quite sufficient for us; so he was placed 
under the charge of one of our men, an trish- 
man, who laid hold by his pig-tail, and said, 
**An’ be jabers, ye pig, if ye don’t pilot us 
straight, I'll hang ye wid yer own bastely tail!” 

We marched for two hours over paddy-tields, 
and at the back of villages, until we came to a 
large walled town. ‘The inhabitants seemed to 
be keeping Independence- Day; crackers and 
rockets were going off by the hundred; and we 
walked through the low-arched passage of one 
of the gates, and into the city, without seeing a 
soul; all were gone to their big Joss-House, 
which is a kind of meeting-house and city-hall 
combined. A-Kow, our guide or pilot, was by 
this time quite reconstructed, and was as eager 
as any of us to find poor Seth. He led us all up 
a blind alley, and then told us to quietly break 
open a warehouse-door we saw before us. We 
ran against it, and it fell inward; and as all of 
our party were not allowed to enter, we who were 
in advance were the only ones who were admit- 
ted. It was like a Chatham Street clothes store 
—piles of Chinese pants and jackets laid on 
shelves allaround. A-Kow told us to heave them 
out to the others. In ten minutes each had cov- 
ered his own rig with a full suit of Chinese gar- 
ments, and our heads with bamboo hats. We 
hid our arms under our dresses, and, drifting 
out one or two at a time, we followed A-Kow in 
Indian file to the Joss-House. We shortly came 
to a crowd, and as they were all waiting anxious- 
ly for the arrival of some great man, and we were 
smothered in our disguises, they did not notice us, 

In a short time we were collected together 
again, and our Lieutenant gave us our orders 
by signs and in a very low tone. Presently the 
crowd opened, and we made way for a man 
on horseback, who we afterward found out was 
A-Pak, the notorious pirate and bandit; he seem- 
ed very far gone in samshoo, a spirit they use 
very freely, and was fairly held on by one of his 
geutle-looking assistants. Behind him there was 
a clear space kept; into this we crushed in a 
body, and in spite of the shower of blows from 
the bamboo staves of A-Pak’s followers, we soon 
found ourselves in the inner court of the Great 
Joss-House. On a raised platform in the centre 
sat our shipmate, bound hand and foot. We 
were carried up by the crowd clean to the plat- 
form, and our Lieutenant caught his eye in a 
moment. 

In spite of his awful situation Seth had his 
little joke, Looking up into the sky (so as not 
to draw the attention of the Chinese, who were 
near -upon us), he coolly said, ‘‘ Well, I am 
darned !” then added, in the same style, ‘‘ There 
isn’t one of ’em, Lieutenant, as knows what I’m 


saying; so you need not fear. Any of the boys 
with you?” 
Our Lieutenant nodded. ‘Then Seth said that 


they were going to saw him in halves as soon as 
the city councilors had finished their chowder, 
and that he certainly didn’t admire their prep- 
arations, but was determined to die like hun- 
dreds of Americans had done before him, and 
not let a lot of wretches like these see him flinch 
a nerve. 

About this time we were all ready, revolvers 
in hand, and only wanted a signal from our Lieu- 
tenant. A Chinese band of about twenty musi- 
cians now made its appearance, and they were 
all hoisted up on to the platform. One of the 
women good-naturedly gave Seth a pipe to 
smoke, actually putting it between his teeth, 
and removing it when he nodded his head. 
Says he (to the air of course): “It seems 1’m 
going to be sawed to death to moosic !” 

I laughed inwardly to such a degree at this re- 
mark of Seth’s that I was afraid some of the Ce- 
lestials behind me would notice it. Presently 
they hoisted up A-Pak and a lot of long-coated 
fellows. They gave him a chair, and when he 
was seated and had taken the best part of a pint 
of samshoo, he spoke to Seth. 

“* Tor-nee-a chow-ri ki-té!” said A-Pak. 

**That old man’s in liquor,” roared out Seth. 
**T say, boys, hurry up, they're getting the saw 
ready; if you're going to do it, begin, or else 
clear out, I don't mind being tortured; it can’t 
last long; but I object to being saved when I’m 
half sawed through.” 

Our lieutenant gave a shrill whistle; we jump- 
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ed on to the platform, cleared off the crowd, fired 
at A-Pak, who took a header clean into che mob, 
and got off scot-free. Reloading our revolvers 
we fired at the mob all over the temple, to throw 
them in confusion, and after a fresh load, pistol 
in hand, we ran over the heads and bodies of 
the Chinese mob, got into the street, and by the 
“~ of a beautifully bright moon and our guide, 
A-Kow, we were soon out of the city, and after 
a rapid march and short pull we reached the 
ship. The Chinese were so paralyzed that we 
got away without pursuit ; and as we had to car- 
ry Seth, whose limbs were raw and cut with the 
bandages, it was fortunate they did not follow us. 

We got him on board, and the doctor soon 
fixed him. I went to take him his New-Year’s 
dinner, and as I sat by his hammock [ asked him 
how he felt when they stole the boat and carried 
him off. ‘* Well,” he says, ** I was jest finished, 
and was putting in the grating I had scrubbed, 
when snick! went something on the back of my 
head; the wretches had knocked me over the nape 
of the neck with a stick. I remember little un- 
til I found myself in A-Pak’s house. ‘ A-pak!’ 
says he. ‘Yes,’ says 1; ‘and I guess if 1 had 
you in a fair field I'd unpack you.’ ‘They treated 
me very well except keeping me tied by the leg, 
as a nigger ties his rooster, when last night they 
fetched me out and put me on that platform, and 
a deputation of old men came and felt and pinch- 
ed me. At last one old fellow in horn spectacles 
said * A-ko-ti-la,’ or something like it, and then 
they all went and had a feed of chowder. Says 
I, ‘It’s hard to have to die at a Chinese clam- 
bake; but I will bear it.’ By-and-by they brings 
out two posts, a lot of rush rope, and a saw; and 
one fat, tallow-faced chap gave me to understand 
I was to be put between the posts, parceled round 
with the rushes, and then sawn in halves. Says 
I, ‘Saw away ; I ken only die once, and as you're 
used to the business be spry over my case, and 
lll not haunt you.’ The Chinese beast only 
grinned, said ‘ Hi-yaw,’ and proceeded to set the 
saw right under my eyes.” 

** But,” [ inquired, ‘how did you feel when 
you saw our lieutenant?” ‘* Well,” replied Seth, 
turning round, and looking at me in a most com- 
ical way, ‘‘I thought that’s Lieutenant Ulysses 
Kerr Brown sure, and I’m darned if I sha’n’t eat 
my New-Year's dinner on board Uncle Sam's 
sloop under the old flag, after all.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Fee away from our great metropolis, in quict 

nooks and corners, live multitudes of good 
people, whose hearts are honestly grieved at the 
floating reports they gather in regard to holiday- 
time in large cities. They read in their week- 
ly newspapers of shops glittering with costly 
goods of every description, of crowds of buyers, 
old and young, freely purchasing gifts, of heavy- 
laden Christmas-trees, of the elegant toilettes, 
and extravagantly spread tables of New-Year’s 
Day—and_ they mentally inquire, ‘‘ Wherefore is 
all this waste?’ Without doubt an immense 
amount of money, spent about the time of 
Christmas and New-Year, is worse than wasted, 
contributing neither to the good nor happiness 
ofany. But of that we do not purpose to speak 
now. We will only mention, in the briefest 
manner, a few facts which may gratify those who 
hear little about our city charities, and show 
that, though extravagance abounds, the poor 
are not wholly forgotten. 

The Children’s Aid Society provided a bounti- 
ful Christmas dinner for a multitude of little 
ones. During the year more than 11,500 chil- 
dren have been sheltered in the lodging-houses 
of this Society, and partly fed and clothed. 
About 5600 children have been taught in its 
Industrial Schools, and nearly 2300 have been 
provided with homes in the country. 

On Christmas-day 300 boys were supplied with 
a plentiful dinner at the News-boys’ Lodging- 
House in Park Place. Afterward presents of 
shoes, stockings, shirts, and other useful arti- 
cles were distribu 

At the Five Points Industrial School 600 little 
folks were made happy by a holiday dinner and 
appropriate gifts. One gentleman of this city 
contributed 100 pies for their use, and another 
1000 loaves of bread. How much this charity 
has done for the destitute can not be told in a 
few lines. 

The day before Christmas the building of the 
Howard Mission and Home for Little Wander- 
ers was thronged by the bringers of gifts. The 
oyster dealers sent 10,000 oysters ; provisions of 
various kinds came from various quarters; Sab- 
bath-schools, both in New York and Brooklyn, 
sent a bountiful supply of gifts. So the six hun- 
dred ‘‘ Little Wanderers” found their Christmas- 
trees profusely hung, and the dinner-table loaded 
with good things for them. 

The Juvenile Guardian Society made Christ- 
mas happy for at least 750 children. The in- 
mates of the Nursery for Children on Ward’s 
and Randall’s Islands were not forgotten. Two 
hundred and fifty little Italian children were 
gathered by kind friends to their school-room, 
and shoes and warm clothes given them, as well 
as some little toys. . Besides these we have men- 
tioned, thousands of other needy ones were re- 
membered by the charitable ot New York on 
the bitterly cold Christmas-day of 1868. 





Yet another fearful accident from kerosene, 
by which three lives are lost. It occurred a 
short time ago in a house near High Bridge. 
The cause ot the accident was only an attempt 
to fill a lighted lamp. An explosion followed, 
and a lady and her two daughters were fatally 
burned. How long people are in learning the 
fact that kerosene must be used with special 
care! 





A eurious will case has arisen in Vermont. 
About two years ago a gentleman married a lady 
living in Milton, who was worth about $35,000. 
A verbal agreement was made before marriage 
that the gentleman should have the use of haif 
the lady's property. A few months ago the wife 
died, and a will appeared, made two years before 
the marriage, by which most of her property was 
given to tue American Missionary Society, and 
tue Congregational Society of Milton. The heirs 
of the deceased appear as contestants of the will, 


taking ground that the marriage invalidated, and 
in effect, revoked the will. The case is to be ar- 

ued in April. Another question arose respect- 
ing the rights of the husband. This was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and after seventeen days’ 
trial, was decided against the husband’s claim 
to the use of the property of the deceased dur- 
ing his lifetime. 





We see it stated that the ladies of Vassar Col- 
lege made a collection among themselves of 
$1100, and sent it, at Christmas, to the Superin- 
tendent of the Howard Mission, with instruc- 
tions to select one of the most promising chil- 
dren of the Mission, and that all the expenses 
of training would be borne by Vassar College. 
Two children have been taken from the Mission 
School and sent to Mount Auburn Female Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, Ohio—the expenses of one be- 
ing paid by the pupils of the Institute, of the 
other by a well-known banker of this city. A 
wealthy gentleman has agreed to send two other 
ym of Mr. Van Meter to the Female Academy 
of Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania, and pay their ex- 
= until they have received a thorough edu- 
cation. 





An English paper gives an instance of gener- 
osity not often recorded, A young girl, living 
in Brussels, was condemned to a week’s impris- 
onment for some slight offense. Her crippled 
sister, unknown to the authorities, took her 
place, and went to prison instead of the offend- 
er. The fraud was detected after she had suffer- 
ed the punishment, and she was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. A petition was 
made on her behalf, and she was released. On 
being asked why she took her sister’s punish- 
ment she said, that being a cripple she could 
not maintain her aged mother, which her sister 
had done for a long time. 





There is an old lady living near Rochester who 
is 78 years old, and has woven, in an old-fashion- 
ed loom, 1214 yards of good rag-carpeting since 
her seventieth year. 


A curious Chinese plant, with an unpro- 
nounceable name, possesses—so it is said—the 
peculiar property of being a plant in summer 
and of becoming a worm in winter! About 
the middle of September the transformation be- 
gins to take place very gradually, until one can 
see the eyes, head, and body of a worm about 
four inches long. This plant (?) is extremely 
rare, and Chinese savants say it is an excellent 
strengthening medicine ! 





People pretend to be quite surprised at a state- 
ment lately made in one of our daily newspapers 
to the effect that “at least three thousand gen- 
tlemen in New York wear corsets habitually, and 
lace them pretty tight too!” 





Strange cat stories are not uncommon, but a 
Milwaukee paper must win the prize for telling 
the strangest. A large Maltese cat, a great pet 
of the family to whom it belonged, disappeared 
early in November. All search for her was use- 
less. About the same time a fire-place if an un- 
occupied room had been bricked up, but the idea 
that the cat was there imprisoned did not occur 
to any for weeks. Then the wall was taken down, 
and what was left of Tabby was discovered. The 
flesh from her bones had nearly all wasted away, 
and she had 80 little strength left that she could 
notgetup. Herclaws were worn down in scratch- 
ing to get out ofher prison, She was too faint to 
speak the delight she felt in escaping death, but 
looked it in the strongest terms. She was lifted 
up tenderly and put to bed. A small quantity 
of milk was fed her at intervals, and Tabby is in 
a fair way to recover. It is believed that she 
came down the chimney and found herself “ in 
a tight place.” It is supposed she was locked up 
without a morsel of food for forty-five days. 





The details of the loss of the Hibernia are fear- 
ful. The second officer of this ill-fated vessel, 
who escaped death almost marvelously, spent 
twelve days and nights in an open boat on the 
ocean, amidst the cold storms of winter. Many 
of his companions became mad in consequence 
of their exposure and sufferings; and several, in 
their crazy ee ee into the water 
and perished. Others died from cold and ex- 
haustion. 





There has been a large fall of what is called 
“red snow,”’ on the Missouri River, near Leaven- 
worth, this winter. The water obtained from 
melting a quantity of it presented no remarkable 
feature, save that it contained a species of sedi- 
ment very similar to brick dust. ‘* Red snow”? is 
notanuncommon phenomenon. The cause of the 
peculiar color has been referred to the presence 
of minute = of a vermilion hue, and also to 
aspecies ofanimalcule. The lattertheory is now 
generally supposed to be the correct one. 


It is stated that 17,000 gallons of milk are sold 
daily in Boston, exclusive of “Roxbury High- 
lands.”’ But while there are many honest deal- 
ers, others are accustomed to pour off the 4 
of their cans, and then fill the vacant space wit 
water. Some peddlers have even been known to 
go into the city with twelve cans of milk, and 
retail twenty-five cans. If these things are so, 
the Boston milk-system needs investigation by 
the proper authorities. 





The ba pen reply of many a child to a re- 
quest of father or mother is, “Jn aminute!”’ To 
such, the story of a little Prussian boy is worthy 
tobe read. His father was a switch-tender; and 
one day, as he was about moving a rail to put an 
expected train of cars on a side-track, he caught 
sight of his little son playing on the track. The 
engine was in sight, and not a moment to spare. 
If ke ran to save his child he could not turn the 
switch in time, and a terrible crash and smash 
would take place. What could he do? Ina 

uick, loud voice he said to the child, “Lie 

own, lie down!’’? Then rg a the switch, 
the train passed safely on the right track. His 
boy, too, was safe; for, accustomed to obey in- 
stantly, he laid himself down between the rails, 
and the cars went high over his head; and when 
the anxious father sprang to the spot, there he 
was alive and well. It was his quick obedience 
that saved his lite. He did not ‘stop a minute.” 








Doré has executed a remarkable pencil-draw- 
| ing of Rossini, as he lay after death, before be- 
| ing placed in the coffin. 
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CHARLEY’S BIRTHDAY. | 
By MRS. M. E. DODGE. 
Oxp man with the hour-glass, halt! halt! I pray— 
Don’t you see you are taking my children away? 
My own little babies who came long ago, 
You stole them, old man with the beard white as snow! 


My beautiful babies, so bonny and bright! 
Where have you carried them far out of sight? | 
Oh, dimpled their cheeks were, and sunny their hair, 
But I can not find them; I’ve searched every where. 


My three-year-old toddlers, they shouted in glee ; 
They sported about me; they sat on my knee. 
Oh, their prattle and laughter were silvery rain ! 
Old man, must I list for their voices in vain? 


They were here; they were gone while their kisses were 


warm. 

I scarce knew the hour when they slipped from my arm— 
Oh! where was I looking when, peerless and sweet, 
They followed the track of your echoless feet? 


My brave little school-boys who ran in and out, 
And lifted the air with their song and their shout; 
My boys, on the coldest days ever aglow, 

My dear, romping school-boys who bothered me so— 


There were two of them then; and one of the two— 
Ah! I never was watchful enough—followed you. 
My chubby-faced darling, my kite-flying pet— 
Alack! all his playthings are lying here yet. 


And the other. O Time! do not take him away! 
For a few precious years, I implore, let him stay. 

I love him—I need him—my blessing and joy! 

You have had all the rest; leave me one little boy! 


He halts! He will stop! No; the fall of the sand 
In the hour-glass deceived me. It seemed at a stand. 
And we three are here—Charley, Clarence, and I~ 
Just as many as ever—and Time passing by? 


I can not believe it. But surely it’s clear 

My babies, my toddlers, my school-boys are here ! 

And I’ve two great big fellows (one lithe and one tall) 
Besides all the rest—and more precious than all. 


Clarence, my bouncer, my man-boy, my pride ! 
Charley, my sunbeam whate’er may betide ! 
Both of them, all of them, dozens in two— 
Crowds of my children are standing in view! 





Move on, then, O Time! I have nothing to say ; 

You have left me far more than you've taken away. 
And yet I would whisper a word ere you go: 

You've a year of my Charley’s—the last one, you know— 


How does it rank among those that have flown? 
Was it worthily used while he called it his own? 
God filled it with happiness, comfort, and health— 
Did my darling use rightly its Love-given wealth? 


No answer in words. Yet it really did seem 

That the sand sparkled lightly—the scythe sent a gleam. 
Is it answer and promise? God grant it be so, 

From that silent old man with the beard white as snow. 











{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harrer & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.) 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel's Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret's 
Troubles,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
** GOOD-BY, OLD HOME!” 


Ancer, like wine, raises a man’s courage. 
When Otto left his uncle’s house he felt no anx- 
iety about his future, no misgivings about his 
betrothed—no doubt, in short, but that his will 
and energy would conquer in the long-run. The 
details of the means by which they were to do so 
had not yet presented themselves to his mind. 
He was only conscious of a burning indignation, 
and a resolve never to succumb to unreason and 
injustice. 

It was unreasonable and unjust, he told him- 
self, that the sacristan should expect to buy all 
the young man’s life with his hoarded money. 
For the prospect of inheriting his uncle’s gold 
when the old man should die, he, Otto, was to 
barter his happiness, his love, his conscience! 
Not all the bright thalers that ever were coined 
should tempt him to sell his soul! 

Otto’s anger was very hot within him as he 
walked down the lane that led from the sacrist- 
an’s cottage. 

He went onward by an unfrequented path, in- 
stinctively avoiding the main street, and made 
for Lehmann’s farm. There was no one to be 
seen about the ——— when he reached it. 
He entered the great » passing the old mas- 
tiff without notice, although poor Schnurr—with 
whom Otto was a great favorite—rose up and 
welcomed the guest with much hospitable wag- 
ging of his bushy tail. 

In the barn all was still. From the helf-open 
door of a large room on the right came the dron- 
ing hum of spinning-wheels. The maids were 
at their afternoon task. Otto had seen long 
ropes laden with snowy house-linen hanging to 
dry in a paddock at the back of the homestead. 
The great washing was over for the present, and 
the household seemed at peace. 

Otto tapped at the kitchen door, which opened 
from the barn, and the hausfrau’s voice uttered 
the customary invitation to enter, ‘‘ Herein!” 

There stood Hanne by a table, covered with a 
thick, fleecy blanket, ironing some articles which 
were considered too fine and delicate to be in- 
trusted to Marthe’s or Lotte’s inexperienced 
hands. 

There was artistic skill and a kind of dilettante 
enjoyment in Frau nn’s manner of ironing. 
Haintily did she hold one portion of Franz’s Sun- 
day shirt between the thumb and finger of her | 
lett hand, and swiftly did the smooth iron glide | 
over the linen surface, chasing with its hot black 
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muzzle the left hand aforesaid, which still re- 
treated dextrously at its approach, 
There were lying already finished, in a broad 


| open basket beside her, two or three of the haus- 


fran’s best caps, elaborately befrilled, and a 
neckerchief trimmed with fine old Flanders lace, 
which had come down as an heir-loom from 
Hanne’s grandmother. There was a smell of 
hot linen in the kitchen, mingled with the fra- 


| grance of a bundle of last year’s lavender, dried 


and prepared, to put away in the oaken presses 
with the clean clothes. 
A bright ray of sunshine slanted in at the lat- 


| tice window under the eaves; and where it fell 
| hottest, a sleek tortoise-shell cat had posted her- 


self on the sill, and was basking with shut eyes, 
and giving utterance to her inward satisfaction 
by a gentle continuous purring that sounded like 
a faint echo of the spinning-wheels on the other 
rie the barn. 

's saarantars disturbed this peaceful scene, 
as a stone flung into glassy water breaks the re- 
flected images that sleep within its depths. 

The hausfrau stared and frowned. Old 
Schnurr, the watch-dog, who was strictly forbid- 
den, on pain of severe beating, to enter the kitch- 
en, slunk in at Otto’s heels; and puss, perceiving 
her natural enemy, leaped down from the sunny 
corner where she had been snugly ensconced, and 
fled with arched back into an adjoining chamber. 

Hanne did not go through the form of any sal- 
utation, but cried out in harsh tones, which seemed 
singularly out of tune after the previous drowsy 
quiet, “I wish with my whole heart, Herr Otto 
Hemmerich, that you would not bring that great 
ugly beast in here with you! See, if he has not 
got his nose in the clothes-basket already !” 

And indeed it was too true that poor Schnurr, 
seduced by a fatal curiosity, was sniffing with 
cold, moist muzzle among the crisp furbelows 
that had just left the hausfrau’s fingers. 

A hearty thwack with a heavy roll of damp 
towels sent the startled beast yelping out of the 
kitchen; and immediately afterward the voice of 
farmer Franz was heard demanding, with an an- 
gry oath, who was ill-treating poor Schnurr. 

** T)l-treating!” echoed Hanne, shrilly, as her 
husband appeared at the door; ‘*‘I gave him a 
sound thump, and I’m only sorry he got off with 
so little. ‘The boys and the maids are bother 
enough in my kitchen, without strange brutes 
walking in that have no business here at all!” 

The hausfrau pointed the application of this 
speech by a scowling glance at Otto, and then 
went on with her ironing furiously. 

** Halloa, lad!” said the farmer; ‘‘ you here 
again !” 


He held out his hand, but somewhat constrain- | 


edly. Otto did not take it. 

**f am sorry to disturb your wife, farmer,” he 
said, ‘It was partly my fault that Schnurr got 
in; and as to my walking into the kitchen, that 
was all my fault, and you knew nothing about 


| it; so don’t be angry with your husband, Frau 


Hanne, but let your wrath fall on me.” 

Franz Lehmann affected to laugh heartily at 
this speech, as a mighty good joke, yet he looked 
glad to be relieved of the responsibility of Otto's 
visit. 

Frau Lehmann tossed her head. 

‘* | have a few words to say to you, farmer,” 


| pursued Otto; ‘‘and if you will walk with me 


ten yards on the high-road, I can say them with- 
out troubling the hausfrau with my presence. I 
see she is busy.” 

‘*Yes, I am; and, what's more, if Herr Otto 
Hemmerich has any secrets to tell my husband, 
I don’t want to pry into them—not I!” 

**Secrets, Hanne? No, no; no secrets, old 
woman; only—” 

** Pooh! stuff and nonsense, Franz! I’m not 
a blind buzzard! But I have something else to 
do besides making mysteries, and secrets, and 
palavers, about what's sure to come sooner or 
later. Some folks can idle away their time that 
fashion; but us poor women—Lord help us! 
Well, maybe it’s a good thing for others that I 
have my wits about me, and am able to be act- 
ive; and at meal-times, and when you're bawl- 
ing out for your clean shirt next Sunday, you'll 
think so too.” 

All this time Hanne was ironing away with 
marvelous rapidity ; pressing and folding each ar- 
ticle as it was finished, and laying it lightly in the 
open basket. Franz stood regarding her busy fin- 
gers with wide, dreamy eyes. Otto walked up to 
the table, and held out his hand, of which the 
hausfrau affected to take no notice. 

**Good-by, Frau Hanne. I am sorry you are 
vexed with me; but truly I know not what I 
have done to offend you.” 

** Offend me, Herr Hemmerich ? 
Oh dear, no!” 

**'That is scarcely an honest answer, is it now ? 
In the old days, when I was a lad here, you used 
to scold me heartily sometimes, and I dare say I 
deserved it. But at least you generally let me 
know what it was for.” 

Hanne faced round with the iron in her hand. 
Her gray eyes sparkled, and her cheeks—always 
ruddy—flushed up hot and crimson. As she 
spoke she seemed to grow angrier and angrier; 
and, indeed, it was a common saying in Frau 
Lehmann’s household, that the mistress talked 
herself into her tantrums nine times out of ten. 
‘The sound of her own scolding voice seemed to 
irritate her; it certainly irritated every one else. 

** Well, Otto Hemmerich, if you will have it, 
you shall! I don’t like your goings-on. I 
don’t approve of young folks setting themselves 
up against their elders. My opinion is, that you 
ought to go down on your knees in gratitude to 
the Herr Kiister, instead of flying in his face. 
Folks toil and slave, and nourish vipers to sting 
‘em at the end. I should be very-sorry for you 
to be much with Liese; for I don’t want any 
such notions put into her silly little head. She's 
as weak as water, and any one can talk her over 
in no time. Next thing will be that we shall 


Nothing! 











me, and telling us that she will do this, and she 
won't do that, and she must judge for herself 
about tother. Parcel of brats setting up in 
judgment, forsooth! Ach gnidiger Himmel! 
deliver us from other folk’s children! And as 
to the old days, when you was ‘a lad here’—I 
wonder in my heart what you call yourself now! 
There's no need to go back to them, Herr Otto 
Hemmerich! ‘Things were very different then ; 
and you were very different then; or, any way, 
I thought so. No one likes to find they’ve been 
taken in and deceived in them they've been kind 
to, and goodness knows that was I! But ‘live 
and learn.’ I'll take care not to be such a fool 


any more. ‘Trust nobody; that’s the safest. I - 


hate deceit and pretending and getting round 


such as are soft and haven’t got any head on | 


their shoulders to speak of. Ha! for as quiet 
as I've been—” (here the farmer gave a groan, 


which he changed half-way into a cough), ‘I | 


have my eyes open, and my ears too. 


be, while there’s victuals to cook, 
or spinning or slaving to do!” 
Hanne by this time was in a towering rage, 


and poured forth yoluble sentences in the hard | 


North German tongue, at a rate so fast and fu- 
rious that they sounded almost like the gobbling 
of an angry turkey-cock. 


** Farewell, Frau Lehmann!” said Otto, grave- | 
“1 think | 


ly, when she paused to take breath. 
you are very violent and very unreasonable ; but 
I don’t wish to quarrel with you, for the sake of 
others; and partly, perhaps, for the sake of that 
long ago when you treated me better than you 
treat me now.” 

‘* Quarrel!” cried Hanne, almost in a shriek. 
* Quarrel, indeed! and with you? Do you mean 
to let me be insulted in my own kitchen, Franz 
Lehmann, or do you not? 

And with that she dashed the iron down upon 
the table, stamped her foot, and smacked her 
brown labor-hardened hands together with a loud 
report that resounded through the place. 

The farmer seized Otto by the sleeve, and fair- 
ly dragged him out of the kitchen. 

“Poof!” exclaimed Franz, wiping his brows 
when they were outside the house. ‘‘ Lord! I'm 
all of a sweat!” 

Schnurr came sneaking up to his master with 
drooping tail. 

** Halloa, old dog! you've been catching it, 
too, have you? More fool you, for going in 
there when you have a snug quiet kennel of your 
own.” 

The two men walked a little way in silence. 


Then Franz said, ‘*‘ You know, Otto, how sorry | 


I am that rongh words should be said to you un- 
der my roof; and mayhap, when the temper's 
over, Hanne will be sorry, too.” 

‘* Say no more about it, farmer. I have harder 
things to bear than a shrewish woman's scolding.” 


‘* Well, that ain’t pleasant,” observed Franz, | 


reflectively. ‘* However, I'm sorry to hear you 
speak so, lad. Things have not gone well be- 


tween you and the sacristan, eh? Ah! I thought | 


asmuch., You shall tell me all about it. But, 


| first, just let me say one word about—about my 


old woman. Look here; it's difficult for me to 


put it out into words, like. You know me, Otto: | 


I'm a slow man; but I must just say this—bar- 
ring a bit of a tantrum now and then, there ain't 
a better wife than my old woman in Detmold ; 
no, nor yet in Waldeck. You see, Otto, stran- 
gers see the worst side of her. But I know the 


good there is in my old woman; and [ think | 
somehow—if I could but put it out plain—that | 


it would be mean of me not just to speak up for 
her when it’s needful. 
wife when she’s a good ‘un like my old woman, 
and I think he’s bound to stick to her, true and 
faithful. Not, you understand, but what I see 
that she was all wrong just now, was my Hanne. 
But there, lad—you know what I mean—and 
one word’s as good as a thousand. So now let 
us hear what befell you at the sacristan’s.” 

Otto complied, narrating briefly what had 


sed. 

‘The farmer looked grave at Otto’s account of 
his having left his uncle’s house under the old 
man’s ban. 


**Liese will have nothing,” said Franz Leh- | 


mann; ‘‘and if the sacristan disinherits you, 
what is to be done ?” 

Lehmann spoke, of course, in Liese’s interest ; 
but Otto was beginning to make the disagreeable 


discovery of how much the fact of his being the | 


supposed heir to the sacristan’s savings had oper- 
ated in his favor with the world. 


In justice to the farmer, I must say that, had | 


not Otto's altered fortunes involved future trou- 
ble to Lieschen, Franz would have grasped the 
young man’s hand with all his old cordiality, and 
would have cheered him with hearty, unfaltering 
words. 

But Franz foresaw a variety of sorrows in store 
for his adopted daughter; and so foreseeing, it 
was impossible for him not to regret that Otto 
had spoken to the girl of love. 

Hanne, he knew, would strongly oppose any 
engagement between the young people, and, un- 
der the circumstances, Hanne’s opposition would 
naturally assume the shape of prudent anxiety 
for Liese’s welfare. How then could Franz rea- 
sonably resent it? 

Otto, without going deep into the farmer’s mo- 
tives, felt the chill in his manner, and it hurt 
him. 

Lehmann expressed his intention of talking to 
the sacristan, and trying to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the uncle and nephew. Otto 
assured him that it would be all in vain, but con- 
sented to remain a few hours in Horn, in compli- 
ance with the farmer's urgent request. Then he 


walked about the little townlet in a listless way. 

The news of his quarrel with the sacristan had 
got abroad, however, and every gossip he met 
teased him with questions. To avoid their im- 


I ain’t | 
quite nobody in my own house yet, nor sha’n't | 
or any sewing | 


A man owes a deal to his | 





shop, where he found the apothecary reading a 
newspaper in the spicy atmosphere of his drugs 
and essences. 

The sight of Peters’s mild friendly face made 

Otto open his heart, and he related to his old 
| friend the cause of his quarrel with his uncle, 
| and, moreover, told him how he and Liese loved 
} each other, and had plighted their troth. 
| Peters, despite his professed enmity to woman- 
| kind, was a sympathizing listener. He had not 
given hostage to fortune, as Lehmann had done. 
| The apothecary had no Hanne or Liese to pro- 
vide for and think of; and therefore, perhaps, 
| the fact of Otto’s disinheritance did not appear 
to him to be so serious an evil. At all events, 
| his assurances that all would undoubtedly go well 
at last were comforting to Otto. 

“* Wonderful times we live in,” said Peters, 
, tapping his newspaper, *‘ wonderful times! A 
brisk, strong, active young fellow like you ought 

not to be in hurry to despair.” 

**T don’t despair. Indeed, so far as my uncle's 
money is concerned I am not even disappointed, 
; I never reckoned upon it. But—it’s strange, 
| isn’t it ?—it seems that other folks did.” 

he farmer’s attempt at mediation came to 
nothing, as Otto had prophesied ; and the young 
} man left Horn that same evening, without say- 
! ing farewell to any one. 

There was a spot, a little way ont of Horn, 
whence the main road declined somewhat toward 
the town. 

He stood for a while on this high vantage- 
ground, and looked back at the little place which 
had been his home since his father died: looked 
and listened to the familiar sights and sounds of 
eventide. Before him on the left hand, and lying 
back from the road, was Franz Lehmann’s farm. 
One or two similar barn-dwellings were scattered 
along the highway at irregular distances, before 
the houses grew thicker and the gardens and or- 
chards fewer, and the main street of Horn might 
be said to have fuirly commenced. 

In Lehmann’s farm-yard a yoke of oxen just 
returned from labor stood with heaving flanks 
and steaming nostrils near their stable-door. Old 
Claus, the wagoner, was driving in his heavily- 
laden cart drawn by a team of slow powerful 
horses. Otto well knew that Claus was return- 
ing from market at Lemgo, and he guessed from 
the man’s attitude and bearing that he had been 
| indulging in his usual weekly potations there. 
But the steady, phlegmatic old gray, the leader 
of the team, seemed to be quite conscious that 
on him, and not on the drunken human wielder 
of whip-cord, depended the safe arrival of the 
cart at its destination, and cautiously led the 
| way between the heaps of mire and stable litter, 
| disregarding Claus’s shouts and imprecations 
| with admirable gravity and good temper. From 
the back of the homestead came shrill women’s 
voices laughing and talking, and by-and-by there 
appeared round the corner of the barn Frau Leh- 
mann’s two stout serving-women, Lotte and Mar- 
the, carrying a heavy bucket full of water between 
them, Otto knew the well whence they had 
drawn it. It lay on the skirts of the orchard, 
| and was deep and moss-grown, and shaded by 
an ancient apple-tree. He remembered Lieses 
pretty shrinking look of mingled terror and ad- 
miration, when, playing as children together near 
the old well, he had thrown a pebble into its 
} dark depths and bade her mark how long a time 
| elapsed between the stone quitting his hand and 
the dull echoing splash it made in the unseen 
water far below. 

Further on, in the direction of Horn, the road 

was thronged with vast flocks of geese and herds 
| of goats returning to the shelter of barn or out- 
house for the night, and the air was alive with 
their cacklings and bleatings. ‘The little goose- 
herds, some boys, some girls, carried each a long 
peeled wand in the right hand, wherewith to con- 
trol the movements of their noisy charge. ‘The 
goats came along soberly enough, following the 
bearded patriarch of the herd, who bore a tink- 
ling bell at his collar. ‘They bleated in all sorts 
of plaintive tones, from the deep bass of the old 
he-goat, to the high-pitched human-sounding cry 
of the kidling. ‘The geese, on the contrary, pur- 
sued their waddling way in a much more erratic 
, and screeched and cackled with a Indi- 
crous air of injured dignity, as though they felt it 
to be their duty to protest loudly and persistent 
ly against things in genera). 

Down sank the sun, leaving a red glow behind 
him in the west, and a young crescent moon be- 
gan to glimmer faintly in the clear pale sky like 
| a pearl set in silver. ‘The blue smoke from the 
chimneys of Horn stained the red sunset as a 
breath stains a mirror. Lights began to twinkle 
here and there in the casements, and the open 
doorway of the blacksmith’s forge sent out a fit- 
ful glow. ‘Tack, tack, tack, like the sound of 
many hammers striking upon metal, came the 
clatter of hoofs along the hard road, and present- 
ly there by a long string of horses, care- 
fully clothed, some led, some ridden by smart 
grooms. They belonged to the Prince's. famous 
stud of Arab origin and ancient pedigree, and 
were on their way from Lobshorn to the Marstall 
in Detmold. Thetwilight deepened. ‘The moon's 
slender horn took a more golden brightness. All 
the varied sounds that came from the townlet 
| were blended together into one murmur full of 
placid pathos. Gradually that, too, died away ; 
the voices of man and beast alike were hushed. 
Lastly spoke out the vibrating tongue of the old 
bell in St. Mary’s tower chiming seven o'clock. 
A sudden stealth wind arose, bleak and piercing, 
and made the still leafless boughs creak, and the 
dark foliage of the evergreens shiver and whisper. 
Otto, too, shuddered beneath its chill breath, 
and roused himself from his reverie. 

“‘ Good-by, old home!” he cried, waving his 
hand. ‘‘Good-by, and God bless thee! There 
isn't a creature under any roof in Horn that I 
wish other than good to. 2 














Auf wiedersehen ! 
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Fig. 5.4Dress. Fig. 6.—Pink Tarvatan Dress. Fig. 7.—Muti Dress TRIMMED WITH GREEN Rippon. Fig. 8.—Licut Brive Crape Dress. 
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For pattegplement, For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 22-24 
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Ball Toilettes. 
See Illustrations on double page. 
Tar materials most in favor for ball dresses are tar- 


latan, gaze de Chambery, muslin, tulle, crépe, etc. | 


The colors are white, pink, blue, green, and yellow, 
either plain or with res of contrasting color. The 
ekirts are gored, trailing, and very fall behind. Both 
plain and double skirts are worn. Plain skirts are gen- 
erally covered the entire —— with puffs or flounces 
of the same material, in which case they are very much 
gored, having no pleats even behind. In double skirts 
the under one only is cut with a train ; the upper skirts 
are shorter, and looped up with bows, ruches, or flow- 
ers. The waists are low, or worn with blouses. The 
sleeves are a little longer than last year, and are either 
plain or in puffs. Under a low-necked blouse is worn 
an under-waist of fine thaslin with embroidery and 
Jace, or an under-waist of silk or satin. Pigs. 45-49, 
Supplement, give the pattern of such an under-waist. 
When worn under thin materials, in colors, the under- 
waist must be of the color of the dress, and be made 
either of silk or of lining covered with three or four 
layers of the material of the dress, according as that 
is more or less transparent. With such dresses the 
under-skirt must also be silk of the color of the dress, 
or several under-skirts of tarlatan or linen must be 
worn. Peplums or basques are now often substituted 
for sashes. The sashes and peplums are generally of 
satin. The trimmings are partly of the material of 
- he dress and pare y é — Pet ~~ — a 

ounces, pu ruches, pipings, folds, ws, blonde, 
of the nee et ibe dress, etc. The hair is worn with 
little ornament; a single spray of buds and leaves, a 
tuft, or a rose-bud, or a bandean of ribbon and flow- 
ers. The following Number will contain illustrations 
of several tasteful bandeaus which are suitable either 
for ball or evening toilettes, Very young girls wear 
only a bow or rosette of satin instead of the flowers. 
The ehoes are mostly of satin; with white dresses 
white shoes are worn, and with colored dresses either 
white or of the color of the dress. They are trimmed 
in front with bows or rosettes, a pretty collection of 
which are given on page 61. Fans are either entirely 
white, or of the color of the dress. Gloves are worn 
long without mg == The shortest are fastened 
with two buttons, but longer ones with three or five 
buttons are more elegant and fashionable. 

Fig. 1.—Mvcstry Dress, with skirt trimmed with 
muslin flounces, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Each of these flounces consists of two parts, 
one of which is sewed on the back, and the other on 
the front of the skirt; the ends of the back flounces 
lie over those of the 


mise Russe of pleated blonde tulle, wit! 
drawn through, is arran around the upper part 
of the corsage. The belt and sash are of white and 
Scotch Le ath wigs In the hair are daisies. Figs. 
87-41, Sup t, give the pattern of the waist. 

. 2.—Dness or Yarrow Satix. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce of the satin 
and a pinked ruche of yellow crépe. The corsage is 
of yellow satin cut low. The chemise Russe and 


short puffed sleeves are of blonde tulle. Figs. 37-41, 
Supplement, give the pattern of the waist. The over- 
waist and over-skirt are of black lace. latter is 


d up in the manner shown by the illustration 
with full rosettes pons) of yellow satin. On the 
shoulders are smaller rosettes of the same’ material. 
Belt and sash of yellow satin. Garnet-colored flowers 
in the hair. The outside waist and skirt may also be 
of figured tulle or tarlatan. 

Fig. 3.—Dress oy Wurtr Toute. The under-skirt 
is trimmed with two tulle — the upper skirt is 
looped up in the manner shown by the illustration 
and trimmed with lace and ruches and bows of light 
blue satin ribbon. The corsage is low and trimmed 
with lace and blue eatin ribbon. The belt and sash 
are of blue satin ribbon. Forget-me-nots in the hair. 
Wor making the corsage cut of tulle and wide and nar- 
row Mechlin lace insertion from Fig. 5 the two fronts, 
and from Fig. 6 the back. It must be observed that 
the seams between the insertion and tulle are closely 
overseamed, and that the corners must be made by 
—— insertion and cutting away the pleat on 
the under side, where the ends of the insertion must 
be carefully fastened. The seams between the tulle 
and the wide insertion must be covered with a little 
narrow etrip of transferred insertion. Join the back 
and fronts according to the corresponding figures on 
the pattern, bind the fronts with a strip of muslin an 
inch wide. Work button-holes on the age side, and 
on the left sew little porcelain buttons. On the upper 
edge of the front bodice set the wide lace and cover 
the seam made by setting it on with the narrow trans- 
ferred embroidery. Ha laid three pleats in each 
front, x on @, bind with a belt of tulle an inch and a 
half wide, which must be fastened with buttons and 
i For the sleeves, which are finished on the bot- 
tom with narrow insertion, cut of tulle and insertion 

i to the corre- 
pattern, bo: the under 


Fig. 4.—Wiutre Tartatan Dress. The upper skirt 
is trimmed with bias fulds of white tarlatan, and loops 
of narrow "sateen satinribbon. This trimming is head- 
ed with wider satin rib’ along the middle of which 
is transferred a narrow strip of embroidery. The cor- 

trimmed to correspond with the 
the manner shown 


on the pattern, 
a bias strip of tarlatan. Make 


a pleat, X on @, gather the right 
from 29 to x on 

on a —* bog come — — 
edge them onde, and trim 
alread a but on the 


in the hair. For making the corsage, cut of muslin 
from Figs. 42 44 each two pieces, and ig. 43 
one piece, front from the med 
neck to the waist, and from the front to the 
st ht line, in the manner shown b: 


Fig.8, with lit- 
lis of narrow imitation Valenciennes lace. Each 
row hides the seam where the i was set on. 


line in the = 


| Harper's Bazar, a Figs. 49-54, but must be 
somewhat wider than the patte 
with crimped silk fringe headed with a muslin puff. 

Fig. 6.—Daees or Prxg Tartatan. The whole waist 
and closely-gored skirt are trimmed with > ee of the 
same material as the dress. On the skirt the puffs are 
of graduated width. The waist and sleeves are trim- 
ped with pink satin pipings in the manner shown 7 
the illustration. The shoulder-bows, belt, and sas 
are of pink satin. In the hair is a pink satin bow. 
Pink satin shoes. The waist is cut from the pattern 
Ye for low-necked waist with sash, Figs. 37-41, Sup- 
plement. 

Fig. T7.—Moustry Dress wrrn toere Sxrmets. The 
under-skirt is of muslin, with so wide a hem on the 
under edge that the lo of the looped-up skirts 
covers the stitches made the hem. Each of the 
upper-skirts is trimmed with a muslin flounce and 
looped up, the under one by means of green satin rib- 
bons and white water-lilies, and the upper one only 
with the water-lilies. The is low, and trim- 
med with embroidery, lace, and n satin ribbon. 
The belt and sash are of green satin ribbon. Water- 
lilies in the hair. Cut the blouse of muslin from the 
42-44, en, The trim- 

sertion an inch in 
one side o! 


which is in the manner 
shown by the illustration with little tabs, each of 
which consists of a little square embroidered figure 
on three sides with very nerrow Valenciennes 
Between each of these tabs is set a little 
piece of green satin ribbon notched in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Set this trimming on an 
inch from the edge of the n fastening only the 
upper side, so that it forms a kind of bertha; and lay 
a small pleat in the insertion in order to form the cor- 
ners. Around the neck and on the front edge of the 
right front edge the blouse with very narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. A piece of green satin ribbon an inch 
wide, and trimmed with a transferred narrow strip of 
embroidery, serves at the same time as a heading for 
the bertha and the lace edging. The trimming of the 
sleeves corresponds to that of the waist, and is ar- 
ranged in the manner shown by Fig. 7 and the illustra- 
tion on page 53, which shows the front of the blouse. 
Fig. 8.—Dress or Licut Biuz Crarz. The lower 
pe is yi eg = TS agg which is — : ble 
ngs 0 t blue n. ie upper is e 
Pith lue blonde lace, and looped in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The under-skirt is of biue 
silk. The corsage is cut low and trimmed with blue 
a lace and blue eatin folds. Pink roses are in 
the hair. 


ther, bi 
uto the arm. 
from Figs. 22 and 23, each —— 
ddile of the back, and 


blonde bela sew it together from 
D 
-ho! 


e berth: 
blue Stente taan. and fasten it on the waist at the 
back and on the shoulders, Edge the neck with 
blonde lace. Lastly, arrange a rosette in the middle 
of the back (see illustration, page 53), and bows of 
blue satin ribbon in front and on the shoulders. 

Fig. 9.—Dzess or Wuite Totie. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with a wide tulle flounce, headed 
by a strip of embroidered tulle, each side of which is 
edged with a narrow tulle frill. The remaining trim- 
ming of the dress consists of puffs, bows of pink satin, 
and flowers. The waist is low, with puffed sleeves. 
The bertha is of embroidered tulle, — with narrow 
tulle frills. Band and flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 10.—Dress or Pixxk Craps, with 
frills of crape, and pipin 
Chemise Russe of plea 
the hair. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Warre Tariatan, trimmed with 
pinked flounces. On each side of the skirt are ar- 
ranged four rows of tarlatan puffs. Chemise Russe 
eated tulle. Belt, bows, and loops of blue satin 

mn. Flowers in the hair. 
g. 12.—Dress anp Dovstx Sxret of Wate Grena- 
pine Gauze, trimmed with puffs and frills of the ma- 
terial of the dress. The remaining trimming consists 
of pipings, bows, and rosettes of white satin. The 
onde on the shoulder rosettes are bordered with crim; 
oon fringe. Belt of white satin. Flowers in the 

air. 

Fig. 13.—Dress or Bure Cuamprry Gauze. The 
upper skirt is loo) up and trimmed with a puff of 
the same material, blue blonde lace, and pipings of 
blue satin. Rosettes with a shell-shaped piece of blue 
eatin are arranged on the skirt in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Bertha of blue blonde with satin 
pipings. 

Fig. 14.—Derss or Pixx Sartrx, trimmed with a 
puff of pink tulle. The over-skirt and waist are of 
puffed pink tulle trimmed with pink satin ribbon in 
the manner shown by the illustration. Roses in the 
hair. Ermine cape. 

Fig. 15.—Dress axp Dovete Skint or Most, 
trimmed witb muslin flounces. The upper skirt is 
loo up, and ornamented with a rosette of pink 
satin ribbon. Band of pink satin. 

Fig. 16.—Dress or Waite Tartatan with red fig- 
ures, trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with blonde and red satin ribbon. 


D 
blonde, and finished with red tassels, Hair trimming 
of red satin and feathers. 


puffs and 
and bows of pink satin. 
tulle. Pink eatin bow in 


of 
rib 
Fi 





INGENIOUS AIDS TO HOUSE- 
HOLD ECONOMY. 


VERYDAY people little consider to how 
remarkable a degree they are indebted to 
the ingenuity of inventive men for many of the 
comforts and conveniences around them. Among 
our earliest wants in the morning are a fire and 
some hot water; and many tempting novelties 
invite us in these directions. Of course the 
orthodox paraphernalia comprises a lucifer match 
(the days of flint and steel being long since past), 
paper and wood, cinders and coal, and a kettle 
of water; but inventive talent is not to be coo) 
up within such narrow bounds. Here, for in- 
stance, is the “ bachelor’s kettle,” which, flat in 
shape and homely in structure, will boil a quart 
of water over a penny’s worth of fire-wood, and 
be ready for shaving or for other uses by the 
time the bachelor is well out of bed. Here are 
** spirit-stoves” and “ spirit-kettles” in great va- 
riety, with a provision for using either spirit of 
wine or methylated spirit as fuel. Here is the 
‘* asbestos fire-place,” to keep up a cheerful fire 
with that strange substance called asbestos, which 
becomes intensely incandescent when heated by 
gas-flames, and yet scarcely burns away at al 
Gas alone, or gas with asbestos to give the ‘‘ open 
fire-place” charm, are eroployed in a multitude 
of ways to produce warmth: as exemplified in 
the “‘ gas kettle-stand,” the ‘‘aiz and gas broil- 
er,” the ‘‘ water dish-heater,” the “‘ asbestos boil- 
er,” the ‘‘gas-bath,” the ‘‘gas conservatory 
boiler,” and so forth. As to stoves and ranges 
proper—from the majestic “kitchener,” which 








will cook ever so many hundreds of cinners in 
ever so short a space of time, down to the hum- 
blest garret grate or work-shop stove—they are 
too familiar to need notice. But there is a pe- 
culiar ‘‘ Norwegian cooking apparatus” which 
merits attention, because, in truth, it is a stove 
and a refrigerator in one. Having a peculiar 
arrangement of felt lining, it either keeps heat 
in or keeps cold out, according to the way in 
which it is used. Whether it “‘ provides a hot 
dinner at any moment required” is a curious 
problem for a hungry man to solve. 

But the impromptu fire-lighters and water- 
boilers are more curious when they grapple with 
some small cookery or other, as if for some soli- 

bachelor or spinster whose family cares are 
restricted to Number One. Here, a little in ad- 
vance of the ‘‘ bachelor’s kettle,” is the ‘* bache- 
lor’s oven,” wherewith he can bake, boil, or fry 
his lonely meal, and almost fancy himself as 
happy as a Benedict. Here is the a oe 
i ag which can be carried in pocket 
or in a lady's reticule, and which enables the 
fortunate possessor to boil water, make tea or 
coffee, boil eggs or rice, stew mushrooms or 
oysters, make gruel or beef-tea, stew steaks or 
chickens, boil tripe or trotters—in great felicity. 
Another member of the fraternity is the ‘‘ sala- 
mander,” for cooking chops and steaks, avail- 
able for those who have gas laid on in their 
houses. It has a curious kind of something 
which we will liken to a warming- or bed- 
warmer, with a number of small perforations in 
the upper surface, and a channel for gas through 
a short handle. When the supply of gas is 
turned on through this handle, scores of little 
gas-lights jet forth through the perforations ; 
and according to the side of the warming-pan 
which is turned up, so can a chop or steak 
be either broiled or fried in an iron vessel to 
which the pan is adjusted, or over which it is 
placed. 

To combine the making of tea or coffee with 
the lighting of the fire and the boiling of the 
water is a very favorite achievement. Here, 
for example, is the ‘‘ etna,” a compound of tea- 
kettle, tea-pot, and coffee-vot, which makes a 
cup of tea or coffee with a penny’s worth of 
methylated spirit. Here is the ‘‘ tea percolator,” 
which makes a cup of tea quickly by means of a 
little apparatus placed in and over the tea-cup 
itself. And then there is the ‘‘ tea-float,” a little 
affair useful with any or¢inary tea-pot. You put 
your tea into a little perforated metal cup, and 
immerse it in the hot water in the tea-pot; the 
strength of the tea is drawn out well and quickly, 
while no tea-leaves or sediment fall to the bot- 
tom of the tea-pot. An elegant affair is the 
‘*Jadies’ tea~maker,” too costly for a poor bach- 
lor or spinster, but really scientific as well as 
graceful. ‘The tea—‘‘real gunpowder,” or ‘‘fine- 
flavored young Hyson,” let us suppose—is put 
into a little wire-gauze silver cup, and the cup 
into the tea-pot, which is then filled up with 
cold water; a litt’e spirit is put into a little lamp 
under the tea-pot and ignited, and a tea-cup is 
put under a projecting spout. After a few min- 
utes the tea pours itself out, and the lamp ex- 
tinguishes itself! Taken altogether, this is one 
of the neatest bits of practical philosophy you 
will see in a long way. The same principle is 
adopted in the ‘‘ automatic egg-boiler,” in which 
the lamp puts itself out just when the eggs are 
done; and the pith of the thing is, that if you 
want your eggs well done you place your lamp 
deep-side uppermost, whereas for underdone eggs 
you place it shallow-side uppermost—the quan- 
tity of spirit being in this way duly adjusted. 
There are also several kinds of ‘*‘coffee-makers,” 
automatic in their action, but not so elegant as 
this. One calls itself the ‘‘kaffee-kanne:” it 
has a hot-water jacket, a filter, and an interior 
arrangement which leads to the production of 
strong but well-filtered coffee very quickly; an- 
other is the ‘‘ solitaire,” for making a bachelor’s 
morning cup; and a third is the ‘‘cafetitre,” 
which ingeniously pours out its own coffee when 
ready. Let us not, however, among these curi- 
ous and sometimes expensive novelties, forget 
the ‘‘ automatic Mary Jane.” ‘This name is in 
itself a marvel of ingenuity. Mary Jane is sup- 
posed to be the hard-worked domestic who calls 
us in the morning, brings shaving-water, etc. 
Here the apparatus, as a faithful and early serv- 
itor, we are told, ‘‘ unfailingly wakes you up at 
any required moment, strikes a light, kindles a 
lamp, boils two kettles of water, screamingly in- 
forms you when they are ready, and is then at 
your further service for tea, coflee, rasher, eggs, 
chop, or kidney.” No forgetfulness, no delay, 
no cross temper, no waste. This Mary Jane's 
only failing is reputed to be a fondness for spirit ; 
but then a penny’s worth is the measure of her 
indulgence during the above-named amount of 
work, The question with us is whether this is 
not almost too much to be well done—whether 
the mechanical Mary Jane can achieve so much 
without getting out of health, and requiring a 
mechanical doctor ? 

Do we desire to hash, or mince, or slice. our 
meat and vegetables? Here the inventors are 
quite in their glory. There is the ‘‘sausage- 
machine,” wherewith any domesticated house- 
wife can make sausages which would bear the 
scrutiny even of Sam Weller himself as to the 
honesty of their constituents. ‘The machine is 
temporarily screwed to the edge of the dresser ; 
the skin, purchasable ready for use, is fixed over 
a nozzle or projecting tube; a kind of hopper is 
filled with meat, which is pressed down with a 
fork or by any other means; an easily-managed 
handle is turned; and the machine both chops 
the meat and forces it into the skin. The youn- 
ger sister of the sausage-machine is the ‘‘ min- 
cing-machine,” to bring any kind of meat into 
small fragments without enveloping it in skins. 
With a sort of revolving cutter in the interior, 
the apparatus speedily does its work, making the 
fragments more or less small according asa light 











and easy adjustment is made in the machine. 
The ‘‘ masticator” is a mincing-machine of the 
same class, for the behoof of those worthy folks 
who like good meat but are unfortunately with- 
out teeth that will do justice to it. ‘The “‘ rock- 
ing-mincer” is a simpler and cheaper affair, chop- 
ping and mincing up meat with a kind of cheese- 
cutter having two handles. ‘The “ four-knife 
mincer,” for mince-meat and forcemeat, reveals 
its mode of action by its name; and so does a 
handy little apparatus called the ‘‘ suet-chopper.” 
The smaller kinds of mincing-machine are neat 
enough in appearance to be brought to the break- 
fast or dinner table, where they operate upon 
cooked meat, both hot and cold, for children, 
—_ with weak digestion, and the tooth- 
ess, 

Then, as to vegetables. The “ apple-parer”- 
reminds us of a ‘‘ potato-peeler ;” ingenious, but 
to our ignorant minds suggestive of a query— 
how if the potato or the applébe very crooked, 
full of ins-and-outs? But most likely our doubts 
are stupid; for here is the ‘‘ paring-machine,” 
which not only pares an apple, but digs out the 
core as well; or, more completely, it pares, cores, 
and slices all at once. ‘The core is literally bored 
out, like the calibre of a gun; and when you 
have to deal with turnips or potatoes instead of 
apples, a slight adjustment enables you to pare 
without slicing or coring. The ‘*French-bean 
and vegetable-cutter” furnishes the means for 
slicing into fine shreds. You put your beans on 
an inclined plane; you turn a handle; and, 
presto! the thin slices and shreds make their 
appearance down another inclined plane—enough 
beans, we are told, being cut into strips an eighth 
of an inch wide in two or three minutes for a 
whole family’s dinner. ‘The ‘‘ vegetable -cut- 
ter” stamps out those little fallals of vegetable 
into bits or disks shaped like squares, rounds, 
hearts, moons, stars, etc., which elegant tables 
sometimes display; while the ‘‘ garnish-cutter” 
has a kind of screwing instrument for cutting 
out carrot, turnip, or potato into garnishes. We 
must nes forget, too, the ‘‘ slice-guard,” that. in- 
genious appeniew to a knife which so much 
facilitates the slicing of cucumbers, etc. 

Bread and butter—have these everyday fa- 
vorites been neglected by the inventors of useful 
new contrivances? Let us see. There is the 
**family flour-mill,” a snuggery to place in any 
convenient room, with a handle which any per- 
son of moderate strength can turn, and interior 
arrangements for obtaining one, two, three, or 
even four different finenesses of flour, together 
with bran. The flour is dressed, as well as the 
corn ground, ready at once for use. Then, in 
companionship with this mill is the ‘‘ kneading” 
or ‘* bread-making machine.” ‘This, like the 
other, is a compact square box, with a winch 
handle on one side. You put in your flour, 
water, etc., you close down the lid, and turn 
away until the dough is thoroughly mixed and 
kneaded by a series of revolving knives and roll- 
ers. No dirty or perspiring hands touch the 
dough; nothing is wasted, time is economized, 
and the table and floor escape from a powdering 
with flour-dust. Some of these machines require 
that the made dough shall be taken out of them; 
while in others there is a receptacle which can ba 
tilted up on a swivel axis, and the dough made 
to pour itself out. According to the require- 
ments of your household, so can you have a ma- 
chine of four pound capacity, or one of two, four, 
six, ten times the size. The bread being made, 
there is no need to depend on the baker for the 
means of baking it. Here is the ‘‘ domestic 
bread-oven,” a bakery that will hang up in front 
of the kitchen fire as you would hang a leg of 
mutton ; it is a tin vessel in which you put your 
loaf, with a reflector to concentrate or economize 
the heat; and it may be kept rotating by any 
of the ordinary roasting mechanism. ‘There are 
other bread-making machines. Then, for the 
‘*bread-slicer.” Let us suppose that Bob and 
Dick are limited to three slices of bread and but- 
ter each at breakfast, and an equal quantity at 
tea. Now it is of great importance in the eyes 
of those young gentlemen that the slices shall be 
sufficiently thick, and that each shall have its 
due quota of nice brown crust. Materfamilias, 
on her side, is desirous that the loaf shall not be 
“ haggled,” that there shall not be an army of 
crumbs straggling about, and that no fingers 
shall be cut by the extremely awkward way in 
which bread is usually sliced. Herein lies the 
excellence of the ‘‘bread-slicer.” Instead of 
spoiling the loaf, blunting the knife, wasting time, 
cutting fingers, and making slices of very irregu- 
lar thickness, you a the loaf on a kind of 
stand which has a long knife hinged over it; a 
handle acts on the knife by means of a lever; 
and you cut downward with great facility, having 
the aid of a gauge to give equal thickness to all 
the slices. ‘Then you can butter your bread with 
home-made butter. Here is a ‘* butter churn,” 
not the big affair used by the trade, but a nice 
little apparatus available for family use. In one 
among many kinds the churn is a glass cylinder, 
with metal wheel-work at the top and revolving 
arms inside; a winch-handle causes these arms 
to rotate rapidly; and the good-wife can see 
through the glass cylinder how the cream or 
milk fares under its ordeal of agitation. Some 
of these churns are so small as to accommodate 
only a quart at a time; and one called the 
‘*counter-current churn,” which aérates the 
cream while whisking it about, claims to make 
butter from cream in five minutes and from 
milk in ten. Next-door neighbor to the churn 
is the ‘‘ butter-press,” to supersede the usual 
mode of kneading the butter with the hands; 
not only is the buttermilk thoroughly expelled, 
but over-salted butter can be freshened by pase- 
ing it through the machine into a tub of water ; 
and even tainted butter can be somewhat im- 
proved by the same kind of treatment. There 
is also a ‘‘butter-purifier,” which applies the 
same method in a somewhat similar form. 
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DRAWING-ROOM ILLUSIONS. 


HE following directions to the amateur ex- 
hibitor of feats of natural magic and leger- 
demain may be of some service : 

Ist. Never acquaint your company before- 
hand with the feats you are about to perform, as 
it will give them time to discover your modus 
operandi. ; ate 

2d. Never perform the same illusion twice in 
the same manner, but always vary it. 

3d. Never yield to the request of any person 
to perform the same delusion a second time ; but 
do not absolutely refuse, as it may seem diso- 
bliging, but promise to perform it in a different 
way, and then exhibit another which is some- 
what like it. 

4th, Never venture on any experiment which 
requires much dexterity until you are quite per- 
fect in it. 

5th. Keep up amusing conversation during 
your performance, directing the attention of the 
spectators to the unimportant parts of your ap- 
paratus, while you are yourself attending to the 
important parts. 

6th. Keep your eyes fixed on your audience, 
for by that means you will divert their attention 
from your movements. 


The Trick of the Inexhaustible Bottle 


is so well known that it requires but little de- 
scription. It is an ordinary-looking bottle from 
which, after having been proved to be perfectly 
empty, many kinds of wines and spirits are pro- 
duced in apparently inexhaustible varieties and 
quantities. 

‘Lhe bottle is made inside with four tubes, into 
each of which, by means of a small funnel, dif- 
ferent sorts of liquors are poured. By keeping 
the fingers over the apertures on the outside of 
the bottle, the different liquids are retained in 
the bottle; but the instant the fingers are re- 
moved the air rushes in and allows whatever is 
in that particular tube to escape. Care must be 
observed, in pouring out, that the head of the 
bottle be kept down in the wine-glass, to avoid 
showing that the liquid flows but in a small 
stream. ‘The glass should be thick at the bot- 
tom, holding but a small quantity, and yet ap- 
pearing to contain much more. . 

The Dice Trick. 

To perform this trick satisfactorily you must 
try to impress your audience with the idea that the 
lice actually dissolves and goes through the hat. 

For the performance a hat is required, which 
you may borrow from one of the company. 

Removing the cover, the true and false dice are 
placed together in the hat. 

You then state that you are going to take the 
lice out of the hat; but this you do not do in 
reality, as you take only the false dice out, leay- 
ing the true dice in. 

Obtaining a second hat from some gentleman, 
you place brim to brim, putting the false dice, 
with its cover, upon the crown. Pressing tightly 
the cover, you command the dice to pass into the 
hat below, showing at once the empty cover with 
the right hand, and with the left hand take up the 
hat, and allow the real dice to fall from it. 


The Little Traveler. 


This is a very simple and amusing trick; and 
if the performer can tell a romantic story, and 
relate an interesting account of the journey this 
small gentleman is about co take, it will greatly 
add to the success of the trick. I will here de- 
scribe the articles required to perform it. A 
small figure composed of wood, and so made 
that the head easily separates from the body, is 
put into a cloak or gown of dark cotton material ; 
and, after a good deal of preliminary conversa- 
tion, the little man is supposed to start upon his 
journey, being first supplied with the money 
needed to accomplish it. In taking the coin 
from your pocket, after first separating the head 
from the body, you adroitly slip the body into 
your pocket, leaving only the head showing out 
from the top of the gown or cloak. After a short 
time you announce to the company that this good 
genius, having completed all his arrangements, 
takes his final leave of the company; but where 
he goes remains a mystery !—as, in turning the 
gown he is made to disappear altogether, by the 
head being slipped into a small pocket inside the 


gown. 
The head is held in the pocket between the 
“finger and thumb, while the garment is shaken 
or otherwise flapped about. 


To determine the article selected by the company, 
the performer being absent from the room at 
the time of the selection. 


The effect of this trick upon the uninitiated 
is lithe short of marvelous. ‘The performer 
places three articles in a row upon the table. As, 
for instance, a decanter, a glass, and a plate. 
He then requests the company to determine 
among themselves, in his absence, which of the 
articles he shall touch on his return. He leaves 
the room, and is recalled when the decision is 
made. Pretending to examine the articles from 
various points of view, and after an apparent 
mental calculation, the conjuror points out the 
article selected by the company. 

In order to accomplish this mystery the per- 
former simply employs a confederate, agreeing 
with him beforehand upon signs and signals to 
denote the numbers 1, 2, and 3. For example, 
the confederate is to pass his hand through his 
hair for number one; keep his hand on his 
watch-chain for number two; and do nothing at 
all for number three. Let it be understood that 
the articles are to be known by nymbers, count- 
ing always from the performer's left hand. Thus 
the decanter is number one, the glass number 
two, and the plate number three. ‘The articles 
being in position, the operator leaves the room. 
The confederate, of course, remains with the 





company, who, we will suppose, select the wine- | 
glass, ‘The operator is recalled; and, in the | 


an opportunity of stealing a glance at the confed- 
erate, who, with his hand on his watch-chain, 
signifies number two (the glass) to be the article 
selected. ‘The operator may then repeat the per- 
formance, varying the effect by requesting the 
company to place the articles in any other posi- 
tion they please ; the operator and his confeder- 
— remembering to count from the left 
ha 


To Knock a Tumbler through a Table. 

This trick is very effective, and calculated to 
excite an immense amount of curiosity and sur- 
prise, ‘Take an ordinary tumber and a newspa- 
per. Sit on a chair behind the table, keeping the 
audience in front of it. Place the tumbler on 
the table and cover it with the newspaper, press- 
ing the paper closely round, so that it ually 
becomes fashioned to the form of the ghiss. 
Then draw the paper to the edge of the table, 
and drop the tumbler into your lap—quickly re- 


turning the paper to the centre of the table; the 
stiffness of the will still preserve the form 


of the tumbler ; hold the form with one hand, 
and strike a heavy blow upon it with the other ; 
at the same moment drop the tumbler from the 
lap to the floor, and you will appear to have pos- 
itively knocked the tumbler through the solid ta- 
ble. Care should be taken after the tumbler is 
in the lap to place the legs in such fashion that 
the glass may slide gradually toward the ankles, 
so that the fall may not be sufficiently great to, 
break the glass. Care should be also taken to 
smooth out the paper after the blow has been 
struck, to prevent suspicion of the fact that the 
Jorm of the glass was simply preserved by the 
stiffness of the paper. Never repeat this illusion. 


To Drive one Tumbler through Another. 


This trick requires some little practice, or the 
result is nearly certain to be attended with con- 
siderable destruction of glass. Select two tum- 
blers of exactly the same pattern, and consider- 
ably larger at the top than the bottom, so much 
so, indeed, that either tumbler will fit at least 
half-way into the other. “Sit on a chair, so that 
the falling tumbler may fall softly into the lap. 
Hold one tumbler between the thumb and second 
finger of the left hand. ‘Then play the other 
tumbler with the right hand several times in and 
out of the left-hand tumbler, and during this 
play contrive at the same instant to retain the 
right-hand tumbler between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, while the other or lower 
glass drops into the lap. Well done this trick 
has few superiors, and it is Worth any amount of 
practice to achieve it. It would be desirable to 
get a tinman to make a couple of common tum- 
bler-shaped tin cups to practice with. It will 
save much experise ix glass. 


A Swindle. 
Propose to suspend any article with a single 
piece of string to a chandelier or gas bracket ; to 
cut the string and yet leave the article suspend- 


ed. 

To do this the operator has but to tie a bow- 
knot in the string as the article is suspended, and 
with a knife or pair of scissors cut through the 
bow. 


To make a Cane or Poker stand in the Middle 
of the Room. 

Get two black pins, and a piece of black silk 
thread about a yard long. ‘Tie a pin on each 
end, and fasten the pins into the cloth of the 
trowsers under each knee; thus the walking 
about is not interfered with, and the line hangs 
loosely between the knees. Sit down at some 
distance from the company and spread the knees 
to tighten the silk. ‘Take the stick or poker and 
rest it against the silk, and it will remain station- 
ary, even at a great angle. The operator should 
pretend to make magnetic passes with the hands, 
as though the effect were due to magnetic influ- 
ence. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY ; 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
RELEASE. 


I rocnp myself shortly after our release sitting 
on the wet grass outside the veranda, in a stupe- 
fied condition, staring vacantly on the prostrate 
form of my patron, who was stretched at full 
length beside me. I think I had followed him 
and remained with him by a kind of instinct, 
which was something less than sense or affec- 
tion; for my brain was dazed, and all that fol- 
lowed during this day, and several other days, 
seemed of the nature of a dream. 

First came a vision of a spacious chamber, 
adorned with a certain barbaric splendor—the 
throne-chamber of a conqueror—roughly put to- 
gether in a house half destroyed by cannon-shot ; 
a handsome brown face and glittering eyes, arch- 
ed brows of deepest black scowling upon us from 
beneath a jeweled turban, and round about us a 
crowd of grinning slaves and parasites, and the 
flash of arms, and gaudy coloring of Moorish 
uniforms. 

This is Suraja Doulah, before whom my patron 
has been brought to answer for his misdeeds, and 
to say what he has done with the English wealth 
that is missing from the treasure-chamber of the 
factory. 

I hear a voice that is strange and yet familiar 
relating, in faint, broken accents, the horrors of 
last night; and, looking toward the speaker, see 





Mr. Holwell sitting on a heap of plundered books, 
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supported on each side by a Moorish sergeant, 
and with a countenance more ghastly than death. 

‘The San of the State has neither time nor at- 
tention for this stupid recital of human agony. 

‘*'Tell me where the English treasure is buried,” 
he cries, savagely ; ‘‘ that there is hidden wealth 
in this place, I know; and you, who held the fort 
when the others had fled, doubtless helped to put 
itaway. Lead my treasurer to the hiding-place, 
or, by the soul of the Prophet, you shall be blown 
from a cannon’s mouth before sunset.” 

** Death, saheb, has no terror for me,” an- 
swered Mr. Holwell, calmly; ‘*I suffered last 
night an anguish as many times worse than sud- 
den death as there are grains in a handful of 
sand, Think not I fear death at the mouth of 
a cannon, or from the lash of a native execution- 


He then, with a most wonderful calmness, pro- 
ceeded to assure the Soubahdar that none of the 
Company’s money had been buried or hidden, 
and to explain how it happened that the treas- 
ury was so low at the time of the siege; how the 
greater part of the native merchandise had been 
shipped before the month of April, while the ves- 
sels containing our British importations had not 
yet arrived; and how we were thus as poor in 
goods as in cash—which was diminished by the 
large sums advanced to native factors, whose 
cotton-stuffs would only be ready in the ensu- 
ing year. 

‘The tyrant listened, but half-convinced as I 
could perceive, and, with a muttered execration, 
ordered us from his presence as prisoners, in the 
charge of the general of the household troops. 

Mr. Holwell reminded him of his solemn prom- 
ise of honorable treatment ; but this question he 
waived, and still harped upon the hidden treasure. 

We were carried in a hackerry to the general's 
camp, which lay within the Morattoe ditch, and 
near Omichund’s garden, full three miles from 
the fort. The rest of the survivors were set at 
liberty, with the exception of Mrs. Carey, our 
one female companion in that fatal death-cham- 
ber. This wretched creature—whose husband, 
aman of full habit, had expired of suffocation— 
happened to be young and handsome. She was 
conducted at once to the Soubah’s zenana; and 
by this one cruel instance we may divine what 
fate would have awaited other Englishwomen had 
they been so unfortunate as to fall into the power 
of this Moorish profligate. 

The dead were thrown promiscuously into the 
ditch of an unfinished ravelin, and hastily cover- 
ed with the earth. 


Arrived at the camp, we were loaded with fet- 
ters, and stowed, with two miserable companions 
—also members of the Company’s civil service— 
into a sepoy’s tent, four feet long by three wide, 
and about three feet high. Here we lay, half in 
and half out of the tent. But although a heavy 
rain fell without ceasing all through the ensuing 
night, it was as a night in Paradise compared 
with the sufferings that had gone before.\ 

My next vision is of a march under the burn- 
ing sun, the march of four gaunt ghosts, heavi- 
ly laden with fetters, scarce able to drag their 
weary limbs onward at the savage word of com- 
mand. Then a night in an open veranda front- 
ing the broad bright river, the four wretches still 
laden with irons, and guarded by a strong de- 
tachment of stalwart Mahometans—it is so prob- 
able these fever-stricken, fettered creatures will 
try to run away. 

Now comes a journey in an open boat, a journey 
that seems endless. ‘The four English wretches 
have broken out into boils, which spread all over 
their bodies like the boils of Job. The boat 
draws a good deal of water, and the four suf- 
ferers lie on a bed of wet bamboos. When the 
crew are negligent of bailing, the sufferers wake 
from fitful feverish slumber to find themselves 
half under water. But after the Black Hole this 
is luxury: yes, even though no one of the suffer- 
ers can move his cramped and fettered limbs 
without inflicting exquisite tortures upon him- 
self or on his companions. ‘These travelers are 
half naked, and for sole defense from sun, rain, 
and dew, possess a ragged bit of matting, which 
they begged as they were leaving the dock-head 
at Calcutta. Their diet is rice-water gruel. 

And so up the noble river to Hooghly, scarce 
a less ghastly burden than the corpses which pi- 
ety sets afloat on the sacred waters. Forward 
again, with numerous misadventures, to Santi- 
pore, where our open boat broke down, and a re- 
quest being sent to the zemindar for other boats 
was refused ; and here, after incalculable suffer- 
ings endured by my patron, who was marched to 
the rebellious zemindar ironed as he was, his 
legs streaming with blood, his body faint and ex- 
hausted by fever, fatigue, and pain, we were at 
last transferred to an open fishing-dingy. In this 
boat we endured a new torture from want of 
room, and so continued our voyage, which only 
ended on the afternoon of July 7, having thus 
lasted thirteen days. 


Much kindness had been shown us on our way, | 
notably by Mr. Law, the manager of the French | 


factory, who bribed our guards to indulge us, 
and provided us with clothes, linen, provisions, 
liquors, and cash, 

We landed at Muxadavad, and after being 
marched as felons through the streets of the city, 
were deposited in an open stable near the Sou- 
bah’s palace. 
one side by Moors, on the other by Gentoos, and 
almost stifled by the crowds of spectators who 
came from all quarters of the city to stare at this 
pleasing show, and so blocked us in from morn- 
ing till night that we narrowly escaped a second 
suffocation. 

On the 11th of July the Soubah arrived at the 
city from Calcutta, which he had rechristened 
Allynuggur, the Fort of Ally,* in pious com- 
memoration of his heroic victory. We were 


~* Ally was the son-in-law of the Prophet Mahomet, 
and is venerated by all Mahometans. 

















Here we lay, closely guarded on | 


now moved from the stable to a bungalow, and 
flattered with hopes of speedy release. These 
hopes were, however, suddenly destroyed by the 
intelligence that the Soubah had determined upon 
sending us back to Calcutta in irons, to be de- 
livered to the mercy of Manickchund, the new 
governor. My patron now abandoned himself to 
despair, protesting that we should never be got 
alive out of the hands of that Hindoo miser. 

Seeing nothing but destruction before us, we 
dined with the desperate appetite of wretches 
doomed to immediate execution, and lay down 
to sleep with the lazy apathy of despair. From 
this slumber we were awakened suddenly by the 
chief of our guard, who told us the Soubah was 
approaching on his way to the palace. Resolved 
to appeal once more to this wretch, we entreated 
the guard to leave us free to see and be seen by 
him; and when the royal litter came abreast of 
our shelter, saluted the tyrant with the usual 
salaam. 

It seemed as if some touch of pity was actually 
awakened in that brutal breast; or it is more 
likely Suraja Doulah was weary of torturing us, 
and was at last convinced of our poverty. He 
beckoned us to the side of his palanquin, stared 
at us inquisitively from head to foot for some 
moments as at some curious spectacle, and then 
ordered the guard to strike off our irons and set 
us free. 

It was all the work of a few minutes. We 
stood in the road staring at one another stupidly, 
until one of us burst into tears, and we fell upon 
each other’s breasts and embraced as Englishmen 
rarely do in the most moving moments. 


a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
I TAKE SERVICE WITH A NEW MASTER. 


AFTER receiving hospitable entertainment and 
much kindness from the gentlemen of the Dutch 
factory, we started on our journey to Fulta, where 
the fugitives from Calcutta were now stationed. 
The care of our Dutch friends had done much to 
recover us; but we were still shattered in health 
and spirits, and the shadows of what we had 
been before that fatal night of the 20th of June. 
At Fulta we found nothing but misery. The 
frightened creatures who had left Calcutta had 
fled for the most part without so much as a 
change of clothing, and were now herded to- 
gether in the ships, where they slept on the 
decks, exposed to all the hardships of weather, 
and threatened on every side by death; for this 
part of the river is most unhealthy, and a malig- 
nant fever had already begun to decimate our 
countrymen when Mr. Holwell and I arrived at 
Fulta. 

He spoke with considerable warmth of the folly 
the English were guilty of in remaining at this 
miserable station one hour after the wind and 
weather permitted them to make for Madras. 

‘* These people have a perfect genius for fatal 
mistakes,” he said to me. ‘‘ What could be 
easier for them than to push on to Madras? 
yet they stick here, at a constant waste of life 
and money. Since ships have to be kept here in 
order to protect them, they say that to leave the 
river would be to give up the cause for lost. It 
would be but abandoning a cause already lost, 
and lost by their own misconduct. These miser- 
able creatures can do nothing to retake Calcutta; 
and whatever effort is to be made for its recapture 
would be assisted by our departure, as the Nabob 
would consider we had abandoned the case as 
hopeless, and would thus be thrown off his 
guard.” 

The fugitives were, however, in no humor to 
listen to reason. They had lost every thing. The 
wealth and independence for which they had toiled 
for years, the golden fruit of many a lucky specu- 
lation, the prize of many a bold adventure, had 
been snatched from them ina single night. No- 
thing could be more complete than the ruin of 
the English in Bengal at this juncture; and he 
must have been a bold visionary who could dream 
we should ever regain our footing there. Hap- 
pily for us there was one such daring dreamer ; 
but not among the fever-stricken, despairing fu- 
gitives of Fulta. 

Here we remained for five Jong dreary months, 
during which I had some occupation in assisting 
my patron to draw up a full and particular ac- 
count of the defense and surrender of Fort Will- 
iam, together with the intrigues that preceded 
the Soubah’s attack. ‘This paper proved of great 
value to him afterward, when anonymous slan- 
derers, aided by the malice of a faction, would 
have stigmatized him as the chief cause of our 
troubles in the June last past. 

This dismal interval gave me but too much 
leisure in which to brood over my private trou- 
bles, and above all to consider that strange piece 
of information which Philip Hay had volunteered 
in the Black-Hole Prison. Whether that faithful- 
unfaithful companion of mine had outlived the 20th 
of June I knew not ; but he had not yet appeared 
at Fulta, where most of the survivors had found 
their way after receiving some kindness from Om- 
ichund, who was now high in the favor of Su- 
raja Doulah, and who, in spite of his wrongs, 
had shown this much charity to the English. 

‘*T have little doubt the wily old Gentoo be- 
trayed us, Bob,” said Mr. Holwell; ‘‘ but when 
he moved the hidden spring of the machine that 
crushed us, he knew not how deadly an instru- 
ment he was setting in motion. ‘The ruin he in- 
tended for us has engulfed his own treasures, 
and he has suffered alike in his affections and 
his pocket. But so long as he refills the last, I 
fancy he can bring himself to endure the wounds 
inflicted on the first. ‘They say he is in a fair 
way to get his money restored to him by the Sou- 
bah, and he seems to take the annihilation of his 
family with exemplary fortitude.” 

**Yet the Hindoos are an affectionate race, 
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«“ True, Bob; but the man who gives his soul 
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to the worship of lucre has no room for any other 
affection. Remember the inspired dictum: ‘Thou 
canst not serve God and Mammon.’ And when 
Shylock has to choose between his daughter and 
his money-bags, be sure he will take the latter.” 

**T hope the English will not be so weak as to 
trust Omichund again, Sir,” I said. 

“Trast him? No, Robert; but if we want 
his services we shall buy them. The man will 
sell Suraja Doulah to us, as he sold us to Su- 
raja Doulah, if we can pay him his price. We 
English traders have never been over-particular 
in the choice of our tools. We should be more 
than human did we ndt sometimes take a lesson 
in political manceuvring from these unscrupulous 
Moors.” 

At Fulta I frequently saw the gentle Indian 
maiden whom it had been my good fortune to 
rescue from a violent end. The simple creature 
regarded me with so warm a gratitude as to 
shame my small and accidental service; but 
when I suggested some plan for conveying her 
back to her grandfather, she shrank affrighted 
from the idea of such a return. By her associ- 
ation with the English, and the pérformance of 
small menial duties in good Mry&. Witherington’s 
service, she had lost caste; afd she told me in 
all seriousness that her grandfather would rather 
have known her dead with fhe rest than so dis- 
honored a survivor. 

‘*Let me stay with the good English lady,” 
she pleaded; ‘‘ and with the dear English babies 
who love me. ‘hey are sick, and they need 
Tara.’ 

Sure I am that a more faithful nurse never 
watched a sick-bed than this dear girl. I was 
stricken with fever myself while I staid aboard 
ship, and she tended me with unwearying devo- 
tion; a care so fond and tender that, had I not 
been bound heart and soul by the old hopeless 
love, I must needs have given her my affection, 
and formed one of those alliances which are of 
such frequent occurrence. 

Had I so pledged my heart and my honor, as 
God is my judge, I would have been true to the 
vows thus made, and would have scorned to re- 
pudiate a tie so holy, as I have but too often seen 
such ties repudiated by my countrymen. 

One day, during my slow recovery from the 
fever, some unconscious touch of tenderness in 
the Gentoo maiden’s tone and manner awakened 
me to a sense of danger to her in this most inno- 
cent companionship. As her deliverer, she had 
been from the first inclined to regard me with a 
somewhat romantic feeling; and in the confu- 
sion of our wretched existence at Fulta we two 
had been thrown more together than we could 
have been under any bat such exceptional cir- 
cumstances, Unintentionally to win this gentle 
heart, and wound it, would have been a real 
affliction to me; so, convinced that in such mat- 
ters candor is ever wiser than diplomacy, I made 
some excuse for relating the story of my youth, 
and told Tara how I had loved, and how I had 
lost all dear to me in the home I had left so far 
away. ; 

The passionate sorrow with which she heard 
the conclusion of my story showed me that my 
fancy had been no vain delusion of a eaxcomb, 
and that plain-mannered, dark-faced Robert Ains- 
leigh had indeed been so unlucky as to win this 
tender heart. All that the affection of a brother 
could do to alleviate a grief which I was bound 
to respect, and in a manner ignore, I did; and 
my Indian maiden smiled as she parted from 
me. But from this time I carefully avoided any 
renewal of our familiar intercourse; and when I 
by-and-by left the wretched settlement, our part- 
ing, although affectionate, was of the briefest. 


Mr. Holwell’s property embarked in the Dili- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 23, 1869. 








I TELL TARA THE STORY OF MY LOVE. 


gence Snow had all fallen into the hands of the | 
enemy, and he now decided upon returning to | 
England for the restoration of his shattered | 
health. My own savings, the yearly residue of | 
a very modest salary, and the result. of two or 
three happy investments, had been confiscated 
with the effects of my patron, and I was now 
penniless, Thus, though I yearned to revisit | 
England with a passionate longing, I felt my- 
self constrained to remain in Bengal, since I 
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could not with a decent grace ask the favor of 
my passage-money from Mr. Holwell’s impover- 
ished resources, 

To stay behind seemed a dismal prospect, for 
my patron’s departure would leave me without a 
friend. The fugitives of Fulta were all too much 
disgusted with their reverse of fortune to be ca- 
pable of charity, Their sole delight consisted in 


quarreling and recrimination ; and until this pe- | 


riod of my life I had no adequate notion of the 





pettiness to which humanity can sink when un- 
sustained by fortitude. 

** And these are Christian gentlemen!” I said 
to myself as I surveyed their sordid squabbles. 
‘*Oh for a generous heathen, a Themistocles or 
a Cincinnatus, to show these paltry spirits how 
a great mind can rise superior to calamity !” 

I have since thought that my own fortitude 
under the loss of fortune may possibly have been 
attributable to the fact that I had very little to 
lose, and thiat I may have been somewhat hard 
on these unhappy merchants, who had lost a 
great deal. 

In imagining that my position would be utter- 
ly hopeless after my patron's departure, I had 
done that worthy gentleman much wrong. He 
was at once too kind and conscientious to leave 
me friendless, and in a few weeks before he was 
to sail in the Siren sloop announced his intentions 
regarding me. 

**T can scarce believe that the English in 
Bengal are completely ruined, Bob,” he began, 
‘*though they deserve no better fate. By the 
help of Providence and Clive I think we may 
weather the storm, always provided the commit- 
tees of Madras and Fulta do not wreck the ship 
by their absurd jealousies and squabbles for pre- 
cedence. Now in the event of Clive setting us 
on our feet again, be sure he will do it in a grand 
manner. The conqueror of Arcot is of the stamp 
of your antique heroes, and does every thing on 
a large scale. So in the case of success there 
will be chances for a daring young fellow like 
yourself; and it is on this account that I mean 
to leave you in Bengal, though I at one time 
thought of taking you back to England with 
me,” 

**Oh, Sir!” I gasped, my heart beating a hun- 
dred to the minute. 

** Heavens, how the boy’s eyes sparkle! And 
you would like to go back to England, and chal- 
lenge Mr. Lestrange to mortal combat, and ride 
off with his blood upon your coat-sleeve to woo 
his widow? No, Bob; I have considered your 
story, and do not see that a return yonder would 
do you any good, while I am sure you may profit 
by remaining here.” 

*T will do whichever you please, Sir,” I an- 
swered, with, I fear, an almost sullen resigna- 
tion. 

‘** Wisely spoken, Robert; and now for my 
plans. Your knowledge of the language ren- 
ders you a very valuable coadjutor to any man 
in a public post. I wrote some time ago to 
Watts, who is just now a kind of state pris- 
oner at Chinsurah, telling him of my intention 
to return to England, and recommending you 
to his service in the same capacity you have 
held with me. Any fortunate change in our af- 
fairs will of course restore him to power; and in 
the mean time I have no doubt he is busy in 
some secret manner, since he has a‘rare talent 
for diplomacy. As I expected, he promptly ac- 
cepts the transfer, and if you are content to be 
confidential seeretary to Mr. Watts, instead of 
to John Zephanjah Holwell, the post is ready for 
you.” 

I thanked Mr. Holwell heartily for his consid- 
eration, and was very glad thus to obtein my re- 
lease from Fulta, and to proceed as best I might 
up the river to Chinsurah, which station I reached 
early in December. Here I found Mr. Watts 
established, in a very doubtful frame of mind as 
to the prospects of the Honorable East India 
Company in Bengal; though he knew that Ad- 
miral Watson, with a small armament, was on 
his way to our rescue, and that, after much 
squabbling of committees and jealousy of broth- 
er-officers, Robert Clive had been finally accred- 
ited with full powers for the delivery of the En- 
glish out of the hands of Suraja Doulah. 
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Bows for Trimming Dresses, Blouses, Fichus, etc. 
TueEse bows may be made of satin, silk, gros grain, or other materials, according 
The size may also vary. 
Fig. 1.—This bow is of lilac satin ribbon an inch and two inches wide, and is es 
tially suitable for looping up muslin or tarlatan dresses. 


bo the object which they may be designed to trim. 


foundation. 


Fig. 2.—Bow of blue satin ribbon three and a half inches wide. 


. 2.—Buicxw Satin Rippon Bow. 


Fig. 5.—Bow of red satin and black gros 
grain, which last imitates a smaller bow on 
the large red satin one. Fig. 36, Supplement, 
gives the pattern of half the bow. From this 
cut a piece of satin and one of gros grain, 
stitch the materials together, gather one side 


the manner shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 6.—Bow of green tarlatan. 
consists of ruches and loops of green satin. 
up skirts. 
Fig. 7.--Bow of blue satin ribbon. 


little pleats and then crossed. 





Fig. 3.—Pinx 


Fig. 3.—Bow of pink satin. ‘The loops 
and ends are of douhle.material, or with 
silk linmg and corded on the edges. 
They are three inches wide. 
must have a stiff interlining. 

Fig. 4.—Bow of green ribbon two 
inches wide, 


, 
and join the two halves with a 
gros grain knot, in doing which lay the upper ends over on the right side in 


The pieces of tarlatan are cut and pleated 
on the upper side in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Each loop is made of a piece of ribbon 
five inches long and an inch and a half wide, the ends of which are laid in 
‘The loops are arranged on a stiff foundation. 


OLD-FASHIONED WOMEN. 


The Queen draws a graphic pieture of old-fashioned women in England 
It says very truly that 
we hear and see so much 
of the modern style of wo- 
man nowadays, that we are 
sometimes half forgetful of 
the fuct that there are yet, 
over the length and breadth 
of the country, large num- 
bers of women who belong 
to what may be called t 
thoroughly old- 
fashioned type. 
The cries about 
women’s claims 
and their rights 
and wrongs af- 
fect them not. 


which very well represents a similar class in America. 















BertHa with Rep Satin Troinc.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V 


They are not careful about the matter, for they have 
theories of their own, and traditions of weight among 
them, by which they are ruled in all matters relating 
either to their personal conduct, or to their relations to 


men and the outer world. 


This being governed by custom and tradition is, in- 
deed, the special characteristic of the old-fashioned wo- 
Has her mother been in the habit of doing : 
thing in a certain manner ? still more, is there the ac- 
cumulated weight of the evidence of generations as to 
the advantages of performing any operations in a given 
Then that, and no other, is the plan which the 
old-fashioned woman adopts, and which she religiously 
She does not trouble herself with all these 
Of course 
she can not but hear about them, if she goes into so- 
ciety at all; but these things pass her by as the idle 


man. 


way ? 


adheres to. 
new-fangled opinions concerning women. 


+» Figs. 11 and 12, 


It is made over a stiff 


Satin Bow. 


The trimming 
‘This bow is designed for looping 
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fices for her. 


house. 


The ends 


Fig. 6.—Bow ror Batt Dress. 













he 













Fig. 7.—Buive Satin Risson Bow. 






yb 


BerTHA WitH Rep Satin Trimmryc.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 11 and 12. 


wind, and she neither adopts nor combats them. 
If you talk to her of books or discoveries, she tells you quite simply that she is not clever, 
and takes no interest in such things. 


.4.—GREEN Rippon Bow. 
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She is out of the sphere of their reach 


Her daily round of house duties and calls suf 


But where old-fashioned women eminently distinguish themselves is in all matters of the 
From girlhood they have been brought up to consider house affairs as of para- 
mount interest to every woman of properly constituted mind. They spend happy and use 
fil mornings in the store-room or among the 
house linen; and it is their pride to accumulate 
abundance of all that is needed for the main- 
tenance of the good order of a household. 
pickles and the making of jams and cakes they 


At 





Fig. 5.—Crimson Satin and BLack 
Gros Grain Bow. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fi 


are great, and all the work is accom 
plished, not as a matter of painful duty, 
but as the business of life, to which all 
other things are subservient. 


Old-fashioned women are brought up to consider marriage as the 


object and end of every woman’s existence. 
selves are not entirely guiltless of inventing little schemes for the entice 
ment of suitable partis. 
old-fashioned women think marriage so essential that they will enter 
into the wedded state without any redundancy of affection for their 
husbands, should they happen to be otherwise eligible. 
cares and pleasures of housekeeping and attending to their children 
make up to them for any want of devotion on the part of their husbands, 
or of any interest in them. 
their husbands with a subdued reverence in some respects, and an un- 
concealed indifference for their opinion on others, which are equaily in- 
compatible with the love that some people insist on as a thing desirable. 


Their mothers and them- 


It is also not to be denied that some of the 


But then, the 


Indeed, the old-fashioned women regard 


The old-fashioned woman considers the outdoor world and its af- 





fairs as belonging entirely to her husband's province. 
question him about his management of business—indeed, she is often 
entirely ignorant of his dealings. 
and when she wants it, she does not concern herself much farther. If 
her husband presents her with some more silver plate, or tells her she 
may replenish her chi- 
na closet, er sets up 
some kind of convey- 
ance, she knows he is 
getting on; but how 
fast she does not think 
it her province to in- 
quire, 
The old - fashioned 
woman 
a good deal to 
have nice and 
fashionable 
clothing. She 
thinks 
of the shape 
of her neigh- 


Low-NreckrED WaAlIst witH TULLE Porrs 


cares 


much 


She does not 


If she gets the money she wants, 














AnD Lact 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. S—10. 


bors’ bonnets and her own, and waxes eloquent on 
the fashion of all manner of garments. If she be 
not overburdened with money, she will take infinite 
pains to “‘ mak’ auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 
new.” She will not think days wasted which are 
spent in turning and twisting and adapting clothes 
to the latest attainable fashion, though it is possible 
that she would think the same hours spent in read- 
ing entirely thrown away. 

The old-fashioned woman is very punctilious in 
matters of calling and party-giving, though she is 
not always so careful as she might be in punctual 
letter-writing. On the whole she manages her serv 
ants well, though she is greatly troubled by the man- 
ners and customs of the younger ones among tl 
But she knows how work ought to be don 


she is generally a good and considerate mistress, 





INSERTION. 
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Sometimes the old-fashioned woman does not 
marry, and then, unless she happens to be the 
aunt of many nephews and nieces, to whom she 
can be made useful, we confess that she has but 
a dull life. Her sympathies are narrow, and 
when she is no longer young it is difficult to 
enlarge them. Her strict notions as to the lim- 
its of women’s powers and responsibilities become 
still stricter, and she fears to overstep boundaries 
which she has had assigned to her, or has as- 
signed to herself all her life. As old friends pass 
away she does not make new ones, and she be- 
comes wearisome to many, and uninteresting to 
every one but herself, so that we are sorry for 
her, but we do not ask hér to our houses oftener 
than we are obliged to do. 

These old-fashioned women are, in many re- 
spects, most estimable members of society. ‘They 
are not the women of p certainly, and they 
don't help on the world much. Perhaps they do 
good service, as the dead weight to prevent the 
rest of their sex going too fast, and their placid 
unconcern for all except what is immediately 
round them is soothing to contemplate when one 
has been more than usually worried by the trou- 
bles of life. 





COLORED ARISTOCRATS .IN 
PARIS. 


ee the wealthy foreign residents of Paris 
are fifty negro and mulatto families, who 
hold intercourse with 1 great many aristocratic 
French families on terms of perfect equality. M. 
Pontchery, a wealthy negro from Port-au-Prince, 
lives with his family in one of the finest houses 
on the Chaussée d’Antin, keeps half a dozen 
white servants, and was invited last winter to all 
of M. Rouher’s parties. He is a millionaire, and 
has a very fine gallery of paintings and statuary. 
Another negro resident of Paris is Candoris, 
whose father owned a large plantation on the isl- 
and of Mauritius. ‘The son sold the plantation, 
married an Englishwoman at Capetown, and 
went with her to Paris, where he lives now in 
brilliant style, is one of the boldest operators at 
the Bourse, and is considered very rich. His 
children are almost white, and his oldest daugh- 
ter, a belle of eighteen, is courted by a great 
many young officers and others, who seem not 
to care a fig for her colored descent. Belleisle, 
a very black negro, owns two or three large busi- 
ness houses in Paris, where he settled thirty or 
forty years ago, and made money in the oyster 
trade. He is also married to a white woman. 
His daughters are all married to Frenchmen. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erne. M. T.—William Banting, who is the great au- 
thority on the subject, says that he reduced himself 
from 202 pounds to 156 pounds in twenty days by the 
following diet: Breakfast, 4 or 5 ounces of beef, mut- 
ton, kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of any 
kind except fresh pork; a large cup of tea without 
eagar or milk, a small biscuit, and 1 ounce of toast. 
Dinner, 5 or 6 ounces of fish (no salmon) or of meat 
(no fresh pork); all kinds of vegetables except pota- 
toes; an ounce of toast; the fruit of a tart, but none 
of the paste; fow! or game, and two or three glasses 
of good claret, sherry, or Madeira, but no Champagne, 
port-wine, or beer. Tea, 2 or 8 ounces of fruit, about 
one ounce of toast, and a cup of tea without sugar or 
milk, and before going to bed a glass of claret. ‘‘ Vin- 
egar and chalk” of any kind, or taken in any way, 
would certainly take away fatness, but health also, 
and probably life. 

E. G. A. C.—Yes, of course; your presence at the 
wedding is for the purpose of congratulating the 
bride, whom you must not wish, however, “many 
happy returns of the day,” for this would be hardly 
complimentary to the bridegroom. 

Neutre M. C.—The medicated soap of which you 
speak is announced as quack nostrums generally are, 
and it would be prudent not to trust too much in its 
pretensions. 

Urno.ererre.—Pugin is an English writer, now 
dead. You can readily import his work through any 
American publishing-house. 

A. B. H.—Velocipedes range in price from $60 to 
$120, according to the finish, and are sold by several 
New York houses. They are increasing in populari- 
ty, and seem likely to prove a great convenience. 

A. B. C.—We are not prepared to pr on the 
respective merits of the different sewing-machines in 
use, most of which have their special good points and 
thefr enthusiastic advocates. On the whole, we pre- 
fer the lock-stitch to the chain-stitch, as presenting 
the same appearance on both sides the work, and 
consuming less thread. By putting the Brnen plate 
on the Wheeler & Wilson machine, you can have both 
the lock and the chain stitch at your command. 

Huwsroriovus.—Mary, Queen of Sgots, has the credit 
not only of beauty, which she did deserve, but also 
of poetical genius, which she did not. She wrote 
some bad verses, but not these good ones, often at- 
tributed to her: 

Adieu, plalsant pays de France. 

O ma patrie, 

La plus chérie,” ete. 
They were really written by Querlon, a clever French 
journalist, to whom the composition was suggested 
by this from Brantome: “She, while leaning 
her two arms upon the bulwark of the vessel near the 
rudder, wept great tears, keeping her beautiful eyes 
constantly tarned toward the land she had just left, 
and repeating over and over again till night these sad 
words: ‘Adien, France! Adieu, France !'" 

Morurr.—Salt is a necessary el t of wholes 
human diet; but there is generally enough of it com- 
bined with the ordinary articles of food to satisfy ev- 
ery requirement of health. A pound of salt is com- 
monly added to each bushel of flour when made into 
bread, and in this way every person is supposed to 
consume two ounces a week, or six pounds and a 
half a year. Sixteen pounds is estimated to be the 
average annual consumption of salt by each full- 
grown human being. 

X. Y. Z.—The gallant Francis I. of France, who 
loved women more than was good for him, is gen- 
erally supposed to have written these words of the 
sex: 








“Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fhe.” 
The monarch is only responsible for the first compar- 
atively innocent line: “* Woman is seldom one and the 
same.” The sting, “He's a fool to trust one of the 
name,” was affixed by some less gallant person than 
the royal lever of the sex. Francis 1. wrote only the 





first line: “*Souvent femme varie,” and this not as is 
generally said, with a diamond on a pane of glass, 
but with a bit of charcoal, on the side of the window 
of his bedchamber. 

Ont or Many Frrenpvs.—MSS. designed for publica- 
tion should be written on one side of the paper only. 
We carefully examine all MSS. sent us, and return 
those which are not available for our use, when stamps 
are inclosed. We do not know what periodical would 
be most likely to accept such a story as you describe, 
but would suggest that you try one of the many chil- 
dren's journals, 

N. D. B.—There is no such name as Beecroft in the 
New York Directory for 1868-69. 

Supscriser.—For the proper regimen for overfat- 
ness see answer to Erne: M. T., above. 

A. G. M.—The best thing for you is to cease drink- 
ing the water impregnated with lead; but if this is 
impossible, a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid mixed 
with it may serve to lessen the evil consequences. 

Reaper.—It is not improper to say a white blackbird, 
for this latter word is now the name of a species, and 
there are occasionally found white varieties of it.— 
Voltaire uses the expression, “Ses fers sont d'argent," 
which means literally, *‘ His irons are of silver." 

Tyro.—Canister was the name originally given to a 
basket made of reeds in which tobacco of a certain 
kind was exported from America. Hence the name, 
generally written kanaster, given to a species of the 
weed. The word canister is now applied to vessels 
of tin. 

Putto.—“ Picturesque" is undoubtedly often mis- 
used. It was originally applied to any thing proper 
for the painters’ art, and subsequently to that which 
produced the effect cf painting. In writing it has 
come to mean only that which is vividly described. 

Saran L.—It is better, undoubtedly, to use English 
words, whenever we can find them, than foreign ones 
of the same meaning; but these expressions, ci-de- 
vant, soi-disant, and nom de plume, meaning respect- 
ively, “formerly,” ‘‘self-calling,” and “name of the 
pen,” or ‘name assumed by a writer,” have become 
almost naturalized, and ‘may be used without affect- 
ation.” 

Traverrr.—The horns Michael Angelo has affixed 
to the head of his great statue of Moses are due to a 
misunderstanding of a word in the Old Testament. 

Natvuraist.—The three favorite subjects of the En- 
ropean poets—the nightingale, the lark, and the daisy 
—are not found in this country. 

Fitivs.—Great men have, in many instances, been 
much indebted to their mothers. King Alfred was 
induced to learn to read by the desire of possessing 
an illuminated manuscript which his mother prom- 
ised him. Many distinguished writers have recorded 
their gratitude for maternal care. Lord Bacon showed 
his filial love in this passage of his will: “‘ For my bur- 
ial, I desire it may be in St. Michael's Church, near St. 
Alban's; there was my mother buried.” Pope and Cow- 
per wrote lines full of affection for their mothers. Gray 
says, in one of his letters, that he “had discovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that in one’s whole 
life one can never have any more than a single mo- 
ther.” After her death, we are told by one who has 
carefully collected these records of filial devotion, her 
clothes were found in the trunk as she had left them, 
her son never having had courage to open it and dis- 
tribute the legacies. And of Walter Scott there is this 
record: “On lifting up his desk we found arranged in 
careful order a series of little objects so placed that his 
eye might rest on them every morning before he 
his tasks. There were the old-fashioned boxes that 
had garnished his mother's toilette when he, a sickly 
child, slept in her dressing-room; the silver taper- 
stand which the young advocate had bought for her 
with his first five-guinea fee ; a row of small packets 
inscribed with her hand and containing the hair of 
those who had died before her, and more things of 
like sort.” 

Coox.—A turkey boiled is said to be “a turkey 
spoiled ;” but notwithstanding, if a roasted sirloin 
of beef is to be served at the same time, table eti- 
quette, whatever that may be worth, requires that 
the turkey should be boiled. 

Geztis.—The parent or guardian, after having led 
the bride up the aisle of the church, takes his place 
just behind her during the performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony, advances to the front in answer to 
this question of the officiating clergyman, ‘‘ Who giv- 
eth this woman to be married to this man?" and in- 
dicates with a nod or gesture and a gentle touch of 
the bride's hand that he is the person. 

E. R. anp M. E.—The skirt pattern is widened in 
proportion if cut longer. Do not lay the pleat down 
the front. The facing is put on after the pleat is 
formed. 

Necx-Tixs.—Large bows of plaid, striped, or plain 
ribbon, the ends slightly fringed, are worn with turn- 
ed-over collars. Regular neck-ties for standing col- 
lars are bands of solid-colored silk extending around 
the neck, with wider ends in front, edged with lace. 
Lavender silk and point applique, sultan red and 
black lace, Chantilly, or guipure, are among the 
handsomest.—A Pompadour roll fg a curled-hair 
cushion, or topsy, crossing the head above the fore- 
head. The natural front hair is drawn back from the 
forehead to cover the roll and conceal it. 

Sr. Lours Scsscerser.—Issue your cards a week pre- 
vious to your marriage. Very ceremonious weddings 
are announced two and sometimes three weeks be- 
forehand.—Make your poplin with plain trained skirt 
and high corsage, with a square bertha, outlined by 
melon puffs of satin of the same shade. Coat-sleeves, 
with puffs at the elbow and wrist. A straight band 
around the neck, with satin scallops above it. Point 
applique edging or Valenciennes around the neck, 
and a frill at the wrists. Short broad sash lined with 
satin. Make your blue silk more fancifully—a wide 
flounce around the skirt, headed with a pinked ruche. 
The back widths are in panier puffs. Surplice waist, 
opening in a point almost to the belt, to show a lace 
chemisette. Sleeves close to the elbow, and ruffied 
below. Trim with black guipure and a ruche of silk. 
—Yonu will scarcely be able to alter the pattern dress 
you speak of.—Border your velvet sacque with lace. 
Do not change the shape, as it is embroidered. Many 
such garments are worn here still, though not consid- 
ered the most stylish shape. 

8. E. B.—The Marie de Medicis cameo costs $750. 
The Isabella of Castile is, we believe, $400.—Trim 
your cambric skirt with clusters of tucks set in diag- 
onally, with rows of insertion between. Edge with 
strong Valenciennes or with 4 fluted ruffle. 

A Scnsorrwrr.—Black Astrakhan fur two inches and 
a half wide costs about $2 50 a yard. You can obtain 
it at any of the responsible furriers whose names ap- 
pear in the article on Furs in Bazar No. 54. 

Suonpy.—In introducing a lady and gentleman, al- 
ways present the gentleman to the lady, as, “ Miss 
Smith, permit me to introduce Mr. Jones ;” or, if 
merely mentioning the names, accent the gentleman's 
name. Informal introductions, where the names only 
are mentioned, are the most graceful. Gentlemen us- 
ually shake hands when introduced to each other ; la- 
dies seldom do more than bow; but there can be no 
fixed rule for such matters.—The hostess suggests to 
the guest who is spending the night with her the hour 
for retiring. A hospitable and well-bred hostess will 
make the guest of a week feel so perfectly at home 





that ceremony will be laid aside, and suggestions may 
come from either.—Paletot is pronounced as if spelled 
without the last ¢; chignon as if spelled shinyon.— 
Bows of ribbon or plain brooches are worn with lin- 
en collars.—Percale is thick glossy muslin, heavier 
than cambric.—Moss agate is more worn by gentle- 
men than ladies.—Ladies’ watch-chains have a pin at- 
tached by which the collar is fastened. The chain is 
long enough to reach to the belt. 

Mrs, E. A. W.—If you read the Bazar regularly, we 
wonder that you do not observe the numerous pat- 
terns for infants’ clothing that are given therein. Al- 
most every Supplement contains some article belong- 
ing to infants’ or children’s wardrobes. We refer you 
to Nos. 17 and 52 of Volume L. for full descriptioas and 
patterns of the kind you require. 

Frorma.—St. Augustine is a favorite resort for in- 
valids. It is best reached from New York by steamer 
to Charleston or Savannah, if the traveler wishes to 
avoid the fatigue of a long land journey. Boarding 
can readily be obtained at hotels or in honses kept 
for the purpose.—Light woolens are the best mate- 
rials for both male and female dress in warm cli- 
mates, The blue “navy” and gray flannels are much 
used. 

Ina.—See article “‘ Hair," Bazar, Vol. I., No. 56. 





FRoM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovse.—‘ We have sold Burnett's Exrracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” —AcKkER, MERRALL, & Conpit, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

Jos::7H Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 





HALF DIME MUSIC. 


B. W. Hirrcucock, Publisher, 98 Spring St., 
New York. 

We have here the best and most popular songs, 
printed upon heavy paper, and sold for five cents. 
The advantages over the old form, even at the 
old prices, are obvious. It is more convenient 
to hold, and has no loose leaves to drop out ; can 
be carried in the pocket, so that you can take it 
along with you to any little gathering without 
proclaiming, by the roll under the arm, that ‘‘you 
expect to be asked to sing!” Here we have an 
edition that is better than the best, and its price 
within the reach of the poorest. — Peabody 
(Mass.) Press, Dec. 16th, 1868, 





Prano’s AMERICAN Curomos. — The most 
beautiful chromo of American execution which 
we have yet seen is a large picture entitled 
“ Easter Morning.”—Church Journal. 





Prantation Bitrers are especially recom- 
mended to clergymen, public speakers, and per- 
sons of literary habits and sedentary life, who re- 
quire clear mental faculties, which can only be 
obtained by a relish for food, and a perfect diges- 
tion. Delicate females are certain to find in these 
Bitters health and strength. — Tribune. 





Maonotta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 











Coryixe Wurei.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wh itterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HITCHCOCK'S HALF DIME MUSIC. 


VOCAL MUSIC, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
NOW READY. 
No. 1, Captain Jinks. No. 5, Not for Joseph. 
** 2, Won't you tell me ‘* 6, Good-bye Sweetheart 
Why, Robbin? “* 7, | Realiy Don’t think | 
“* 3, We'd Better bide a shail Marry. 
Wee. ** 8, Praise of Tears. 
** 4, Blue Eyes. “* 9, Champagne Charlie. 
Other popular melodies and Piano Music in 
Each of these pieces cover two pages, printed in large, 
clear type, with colored title page, on Music paper. 
Can be had of News Dealers, and free, by mail, by en- 
closing five cents each to the Publisher: 
ee 
rin, reet, New York. 
Or 164 Vine Street’ Cintinmatl, Ohio. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, Leng arg every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
cuphes, &c., at Bargenr’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, & 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whoie of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPIT, SPIT; Hawk, Hawk. Why don’t 
you use Wo.ocort’s ANNIHILATOR—pint bottles $1 
—and get rid of Catarrh? ‘Tis sold by all druggists. 

















ET THE BEST ORGANS, 
AT PRICES OF INFERIOR WORK. 


New Inventions; New Styles; Greatly Reduced 
Prices ; A First-Class Organ for $50; Lowest 
Prices Printed and alike to all; New 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and 
FREE TO EVERY~ APPLICANT. 

Tur MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

154 Tremont Street, Boston, 
or 696 Broapway, New Yoru. 





BAL. BLACK & CO., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, : 


AWARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

2 AY. 

CHOICE ae OTHER PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES. BRONZES. 

A large variety of Fanc 


o. Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


HENRY WARD vieatuiadianiass, «4 
PREACHING 
IN EVERY HOUSE EVERY SUNDAY. 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED REPORTS @F 
MR. BEECHER’S DISCOURSES. 


Issued weekly, in neat pamphlet form, well printed, 
on good paper, suitable for binding, containing Sermon 
and Prayer. 

Price 8 cents; $3 per year; $1 75 per half year. 

Subscriptions received by the publishers. 

The Trade supplied by the American News Co. 


Conant's Patent Brnpers mailed free on receipt of 


50 cents. 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
164 Nassav Sr., Perntinc-Hovse Squarr, New York. 


aS COLD WEATHER pors nor CHAP 
or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT’S 
ALoonatTep Gryorrtnz Taster or Souipirien Giy- 
cenine. Its daily use makes the skin delicately soft 

and beautiful. ld by all Dreguiete. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 








MELE & GRANT, 
No. 708 BROADWAY, 
are offering, before removal to their 
new premises, 
RICH LACE GOODS, 
COMPRISING 
BLACK THREAD POINTS, 
POINT AGUILLE SETS, 
BLACK THREAD CAPES, : 
POINT AGUILLE COLLARS, 
and a large variety of other rich goods 
suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


ATA 
GREAT REDUCTION. 





tt An <Agent’s Book. _a2 


LOSSING’s 1812. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 
LOSSING’S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR OF 1812. 
To BE COMPLETED In Twe.vr Forrnigatty Numpers. 
FIFTY CENTS A NUMBER. 
Nearly 1000 Illustrations. 





ICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1312; or, Iilustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the Last War for American Independence. 
By Bensox J. Lossing. With 883 Engravings 
on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from 
Original Sketches by the Author. 1088 pages, Svo. 


The Cheapest and Handsomest Subscription- 
Book ever Published. 








This ig el illustrated work, simflar in plan to the 
author's -Book of the Revolution, forms a con- 
tinuation of the history of our country from the close 
of the Revolu: in 1783, to the end of the second 
war with Great Britain, in 1815. It is the most perfect, 
attractive, and useful volume, and indeed the only one 
on the subject ever offered to the public. 





Nos. I. & 11. NOW READY. 
Specimen Numbers sent postpaid on receipt of 35 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pcniisners, New York. 


“ED ENEW!” “RENEW !”—Hanrrer’s Ba- 
zak, $4 00, and the Prorortat Purenotocicat 


Toon RIED BS Eede tee Nw ork 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
‘5 will continue to offer, 
AT THE LATE GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Prior to Closing their Annual Inventory, 
THE BALANCE OF ALL THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS 
Prepared expressly for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Also the NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
&e., &e., &., 
Imported expressly for the same purpose. 
Broapway, 4Tn AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH SrREETs. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
will cure the worst cases of 
CHAPPED anv CRACKED LIPS ann HANDS 
in one night, Voges a soft ripe color in the lips 














at nothing elee can give. 
VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores, 


Made only by B. Ivins, 190i Marshall St., Philadelphia, 











Ses Se 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Ae eetces TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM | 


THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their oak, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oorone (black), T0c., 80¢., 90e. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Muxxy (green and black), 70¢., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
r tb. 
gs Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per th, 
— (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. 
Youre Tivsow 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 26 per tb. (green), ] , $ ’ 


Unocotorep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $125 per Ib. | 


Gunrowver (green), $1 25; 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotela, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


est, $1 50 per Ib, 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35¢.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Gueen (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 88c. ; best, 85c. per Ib. 





CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmouth, Micn., August 26, 1865. 
To the Gugar American Tra Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Genta: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 













Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 

** Imperial....... L a a Re 

3 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cammings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........d.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Ganpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “* Imperial....... - 5600 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. 2 5 00 
& “ Coffee...... 150 
6“ 9 00 
4“ 500 
1“ 125 
ee 250 
ae - 500 
oe - 450 
> ale 6 00 
7+ ‘ 250 
os $74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 


Money with their orders, to save the expense ofcol- | 


lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on eer 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
bo complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 


Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently | 


rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
Isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er pans imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
— in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


' Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
58) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
— AGENTS — $75 to $200 


per month, ene, male and female, to intro- 

duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 

FAMILY BEWING MACHINE. This Machine 

will stitch, —, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 

and embroider ®@ most superior man: 

only $18. fully warranted for five years. We will 

pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 

more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” kvery second 

stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 

apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 

$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 

which twice that amount can be made. Address, 

BECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be tmposed upon by other parties palming 

bless cast-iron hi under the same name or other- 

wise, Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 


WAI manufactured. 











A Nt 
Price Soak and 
ever invented. i knit stitches minute. Liberal | 
in Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING | 


MACHINE CO.. Boston, Masa., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, ox THe First aAPPLicATION. Address, with 
Sramy, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Pargsman, Ouro. 


AN Invaluable Dentifrice—the recipe for 25c. 
It cleans and beautifies the teeth, prevents or ar- 
rests decay, and ealthy firmness of the 
gums. B.G th $t., Louisville, Ky. 








roduces a 


LER, 163 


UUs won | 


| STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark 
ale pin, 


jor 
Silver. 
| Manufactured by the 
| GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
| Provivence, R.1. 


Trade-Mark 
Electro-Plate. 


Gornam Manvraorvrine Co. 





EDDING CARDS anv INVITATIONS 


for sample. 100 Engraved Visitin 
for $4 00. BEE & CURRY, Lae aah 
175 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The New Books of the Senet 


PUBLISHED BY 
IMARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater Britain: 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during the Years 1866 and 1867. By Cuagces Went- 
wortH Dike, With Maps and Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


BELLOWS'S TRAVELS, Complete. The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867- 
1868. By Henny W. Betiows. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Vol. LI, just ready. 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 
his Life and berry Founded on the Four Gos- 
pels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institn- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Avnorr. With De- 
sigus by Dof, De Laroche, Fenu, and others. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


DU CHAILLU'S WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 
TOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for 
Ri | By Pavut B. Du Cuativ, Author 
of “‘ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” “ Ashango 

Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 

numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 5. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. Adven- 
tures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Ari- 
zona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. ByJ. Ross ayy fe ng od of “Yusef,” 
*“Crusoe’s Island,” “An Ame! Family in Ger- 
many,” “The Land of Ther,” &c., &c. With Llus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comptete 1s Two Vot- 
umes. Sermons by Heney Warp Bexouer, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, Syo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 

and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 

J.C. Das-ros, M.D., Professor of Physio! in 

the College of Physicians and Su ms, N.Y. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Leather, $1 50. 


SOL. SMITH'S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
‘Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, inte reed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographica . ao by Sou. Surra, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 

| the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarv Butwer, Loxy Lyrrox. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BULWER'S NEW PLAY. The Rightful Heir. A 
Drama in Five Acts, B warp Butwes, Lor» 
Lytton, Author of “Richelieu,” “The Lady of 
Lyons,” “Not so Bad as we Seem," ‘‘ Pelham,” 
“The Caxtons,” “ What will he do with it?" &. 
16mo, Paper, 15 cents, 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 





SCHOOL LYRICS, a Collection of Sacred Hymns for 
Devotional Exercises in Schools. By 8. M. Carron, 
A.M., fey of Hartford (Conn.) High School. 
82mo, Cloth, Flexible, 40 cents. 


SMILES'S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomo- 
tive. By Samvurs. Suites, Author of “Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots," &c. With Steel Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witi1am Drapes, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 

| Human Physiology,” ‘A History of the Intellectual 

Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 

umes. Vol, II. just ready, 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


| HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
| REBELLION: the Second and Concluding Vol- 

ume. Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 

bellion in the United States. By Aurren H. Gurrn- 
, Sey and Henny M. Apex. Complete in Two 
| Volumes, with nearly One Thonsand Illustrations, 
| Quarto, Cloth, $6 @ each ; or, in One Volume, Cloth, 
| Beveled, $12; Half Morocco, $14. 





Ty oo ‘ 
The New Novels. 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of “ Ra- 
chel’s Secret,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. AlLoveStory. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suterey Brooks, Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wrexre Conus. Ilustra- 
tions, S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
Cuaries Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MILDRED. By Groro1ana M. Crarx. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


| THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. Sy, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E. Brappoy. With 
Illustrations. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fanv. 
cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 








vw Harper & Brornens will send any of the above 


works by mai posters paid, to any part of the United 
Beaten, om of the price, 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods | 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. | 


in all NEW STYLES, of unequaled elegance. | 
State definitely your wants, and enclose three stamps | 
Cards mailed free , 


By | 


8vo, Paper, 50 | 
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' Thomson's Patent “ Glove-Fitting”’ 
| THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 











The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
more than ever worthy of its wnezampled popularity, 
a popularity never attained by any other article in 
this line. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 891 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees for United States. 





S020 DONT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “*SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & Rvoxen, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the “*‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients ang | to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Curiton & Co. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


pt seer ES. 


W AareRooms, ? 
No. 831 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Send for Circular. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published ; 


Dalton’s Physiology. 


A Treatise on Physiology; 
FOR SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND COLLEGES. 


By J. C. DALTON, MD., 


Professor of Physiology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. 


12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 








This is an excellent manual. It is clearly written, 
and singularly free from technicality, without in any 
way being deficient in definiteness and accuracy. A 
better book for schools where a general yet compre- 
| hensive knowledge of the primes of man is alone 

required could not well desired. The work is 
freely illustrated by apt diagrams, and to each chapter 
is appended a series of questions.—London Lancet, 
October 17, 1868. 

We have derived so much pleasure from the clear 
and compact manner in which the essential facts of 
physiology are set forth and rendered attractive to the 
general reader. * * * *—Medical Gazette. 

A first-rate text-book.—London Spectator. 

Professor Dalton writes a pure, good English, ad- 
mirably adapted to the pu of his treatise ; his 
definitions are clear and understandable, and we can 
honestly say that the effect of the work, as a whole, is 
to impress the reader with the wonderful beueficence 
and beauty of idea displayed by the Creator in the 
construction of the human body.—London Review. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we now offer better inducements to 
Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 











O EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
| CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 
the size of 
Harper's Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for 





$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
dress R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 


—‘“A Good Thing.”"—N. Y. Tribune.— 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 





G HEARS anpd SCISSORS, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 

| RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


| SOLD EVERYWHERE 














Ha r 
veriodicals fully merit 
ave received 

has been given them bene ng — 


*s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
the high encomiums which they 
om the press, and the support which 
Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the werld.—The Advance: Chicago. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editoria! 
management of Harrer's.— Nation. 

It meets a the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for -_ 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 

Harrer's furnishes by far more reading-matter for 
the money than any American magazine; and we 
think we may safely say that it has no peer as a fam- 
A ames in the world.—Packard’s Monthly, Jan., 


In this specialty of {llustrated articles Harrrn's 
stands unrivaled and unapproached, nor has its supe- 
riority been abused, since the artistic excellence of its 
cuts has been as steadily improved and as carefully 
studied as if it were pushed by competition.—New 
York Times. 





‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete !n 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's Weekty has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Onur fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer's 
Week ty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist, 

The articles upon public Spee which appear in 
Hagrer's Weexty from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principie, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—Norté 
American Review, 





An Ulustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
a and occasiozally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Harren’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 





Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on health, dress, and pecperaen a 
ing in all its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent patterns in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harper's Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Buston 
Transcript. 





“TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's MaGaztnzg, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 60 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harper's Weex vy, and Harper's 

Bazagz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussonipers at $4 (0) each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“Phe Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied wit) 
24 cents additional for the Magazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Werx.y or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 

tage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
a to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y commence with thc 
year. When no time is specitied, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpre & Broruens is prefer 
able to Bank ‘Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazryr, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Harrer's Pertomicats 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 60 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Addrs s HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[January 28, 1869. 
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